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Winning kudos from connoisseurs is 
an established habit of Sherman 
Blend tea. Its exquisite bouquet— 


aah 


iced or hot—is discerned at first sip 


ae 


by the discriminating patron. Such 
instant and enduring popularity 


makes it the most economical tea you 
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be 


can serve. At a fraction of a cent 


more per cup you win lasting guest 
satisfaction. 
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How to 


Encourage (reative ‘Writing in (Camp 


AM NEVER SURE I know the whole 

meaning of the phrase ‘“‘creative ap- 
proach,” but I think it has something to 
do with the answer given by Professor 
Cizek of the Vienna School of Arts and 
Crafts to some inquirers, delighted and 
amazed by the beauty and individuality 
of the paintings done by the children in 
his classes. It is quoted thus in the pam- 
phlet descriptive of his work, ‘The Child 
as Artist:” 

‘‘How do you do it?” we asked at last, 
when we had looked at some hundreds of 
the productions of Professor Cizek’s pu- 
pils, each more delightful and original 
than the last. 


“But I don’t do it,” he protested with 
a kind of weary pity for our lack of 
understanding. ‘‘I take off the lid, and 
other art masters clap the lid on — that 
is the only difference.’’ 


What, then, is this lid which often 
stifles the natural creativity of children? 
Hughes Mearns must have been referring 
to the same thing when, in discussing 
the exciting writing which his young pu- 
pils did at the Lincoln School, Columbia 
University, ‘‘Children are in the main 
still artists,” he said, ‘‘while adults have 
too often ceased to be.” 

Is it true that it is such a natural 
delight to most children to express their 
discoveries, feelings and thoughts in 
words that this is a good activity for the 
free, happy world of camp? I had to 
find out the answer to that question for 
myself; so I sat down in a field and 
invited the campers to come and write. 
By the time about two-thirds of the 
camp had come, had written, and had 
apparently greatly enjoyed the process, 
I felt that I knew the answer was yes. 
Then, one day, a seven-year old boy set- 
tled the matter for me. He had a round 
head and very blue eyes, not at all an 
“arty” child, but an outdoorsy person 


‘well. liked by campers and counselors. 


He settled down comfortably beside me 
and began to tell me what was in his 
head. As he talked, I wrote; and as 
the natural rhythm of what he was say- 
ing made itself apparent, I began to 
write in lines. This is what he said: 


“T hear echoes when I walk around 
hiking. 

All the pretty voices I hear in places 
I go. 
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I FOUND ALITTLE REO LIZARD 


I see all the pretty flowers around the 
lake, in the forest, and on the moun- 
tain sides. 


You have a good time at camp. 

I wish I could stay at camp a long 
time. 

And see all the pretty trees around 
with pretty leaves on them, 

And see the tadpoles in the lake. 


If it is true, then, that it is a natural 
and happy activity for children to ex- 
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press themselves in words, why is so 
little creative writing done in schools, 
homes and camps, Here we are back to 
Professor Cizek’s “‘lid.”” Perhaps now we 
can begin to see what it is that usually 
clamps down to prevent free expression. 


I think it is a combination of mechani- 
cal difficulty (with the little ones the 
process of handwriting and spelling, with 
the older ones the requirements of good 
form); lack of appreciation of their ef- 
forts and of the encouraging word at the 
right time; of haste, which keeps the 
surrounding grown-ups and even the 
children themselves, constantly busy; co- 
ercion, which has spoiled some children’s 
pleasure in writing; and especially self- 
consciousness, that fear of comparison 
with others and of ridicule which early 
teaches a child to keep his thoughts and 
feelings hidden. 


My method of inducing creative writ- 
ing in camp has been evolved entirely 
in the hope of removing this lid. My 
equipment is simple. It consists of an 
ancient, weather-beaten poncho, placed 
in a sunny corner of the green from 
which I have a beatuiful view of lake 
and mountains, and near which campers 
are constantly passing. My other ‘“‘pro- 
perites” consist of a number of ten-cent- 
store notebooks, filled with lined paper; 
a box of many alluringly sharp pencils; 
a few copies of camp newspapers of for- 
mer years, to show what other children 
have done; and one or two picture books, 
for restless listeners, orsthose who, ar- 
riving with a burning desire to compose, 
find when they get there that they have 
nothing to say. 


The children know me already as the 
lady who reads at Story Hour, and tells 
at Campfire, the stories which they love. 
Their desire to write has been stimulated 
by the announcement that they may make 
a newspaper (with us a mimeographed 
pamphlet which can obtain any kind of 
original writing) to take home with 
them to help them remember camp, and 
that parents and friends will be happy to 
find their name therein. They have also 
had a chance to see the beautifful scrap- 
books in which the best writings and 
sketches of former years are treasured. 
And when, from day to day, a jolly story, 
a vivid description or a lovely poem 
‘happens,’ we share it with the camp, 
just as the craft counselor shows a well- 
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made basket or the nature counselor an 
exciting discovery of insect or flower. 

Thus equipped and introduced, we are 
prepared to have a pleasant time on my 
poncho even before the process of com- 
position begins. The process itself, how- 
ever, must also be fun. To that end I 
much prefer to work with my writers 
one by one. A quiet listener or two is 
sometimes quite acceptable, and I can 
well imagine that, for older children, a 
group discussion might be stimulating. 
But with the younger ones, who have 
still their confidence to find in this 
field, I have not much use for groups. 

Here comes a lively boy. 

“Would you like to have something of 
yours in our newspaper?” 

“Yes, I would; but I don’t know what 
I’d write about. I can’t write anything 
fancy, like those poems.” 

“That’s all right; I need lots of good 
articles just telling what we do at camp. 
What do you like best to do?” 

“Oh, gee, I like riding! Gee, it‘s won- 
derful!”’ 

‘“‘Which is your favorite horse?” 

“It’s Brownie, the great big tall one. 
I think horses are very handsome; they 
look so proud, don’t you think so?” 

“Indeed I do! That’s just how they 
look! And that’s a good way to begin 
your article, See, I’ve written it already 
in this notebook; “I think horses are very 
handsome; they look so proud.’ ” 

“Gee! Will you write it for me?” 

“T’ll write down what you say, if it’s 
easier that way, but every one of the 
words and thoughts must be your own. 
Now go on and tell me what comes next. 
What do you do at riding? How does it 
feel way up on that horse?” 

Soon our article is complete, the thrill 
of a first riding experience is recorded, 
and a boy departs, surprised that he 
feels so happy and that writing has been 
such fun. 

Dear me! Here comes that redhead 
who has been giving so much trouble 
in her cabin! On everybody’s toes, and 
never where she should be when she 
should be. Will she have anything to 
say? 

“Would you like to write something? 
To tell me about a hike you took, or 
perhaps about the circus?” 

“Oh, no! Nothing about things like 
that! But — I could tell you a story.” 

“Go ahead! I’d love to have a story, 
if you made it up out of your very own 
head.” 

“Oh, I did! It’s called ‘The Lonely 
Pinetree.’ ”’ 

Then follows, as fast as I can get it 
down, a delightful yarn about a bored 
pinetree, who begged a pair of feet from 
the faries and hiked to the edge of 
another wood, where he fell in love with 
a mortal maiden whose cottage he shaded, 
and finally managed to become a prince 
to marry her. I will read this at Camp- 
fire tonight; the children will love it, and 
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will show that they do; my redhead will 
stand before the group in a successful 
light, and perhaps her personal life will 
run a little more smoothly tomorrow. 
It has happened! 
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THE TUATLE LookED RIGHT AT me! 


My next visitor is a rather breathless 
little girl who seems to have to gather 
up all her courage before she confides, 
“T want to write a poem.” 

“That’s fine,” I encourage her. 

“But I don’t know how you start! Do 
I have to think of a lot of words that 
rhyme ?”’ 

“No, many lovely poems don’t rhyme 
at all. What you have to do is to think 
hard about something you love very 
much, and then tell me how ‘it looks or 
sounds.” 

“It’s the mountain water! I do love 
it! But I don’t know what to say about 
— 

“What is it like?” 

“Tt is clean and clear.” 

‘“‘Al right, now we have our first line: 
‘The mountain water is clean and clear.’ 
Now tell me, what does it do? How does 
it go? What does it sound like?” Thus, 
in a few minutes of friendly question and 
answer, of trying and changing, of read- 
ing aloud and listening and rereading, 
we have the little poem complete. 


“The mountain water is clean and 
clear; 

It runs along at a rapid pace, 

And rushes over the water wheel; 

It runs over the stones, 

And makes little rapids. 

It sounds like someone singing a lullaby 

To me at night.” 


Older or more advanced children want 
to do the actual writing themselves. 
They may have a notebook, and sit to 
write on a nearby boulder within hail- 
ing distance for consultation, Often a 
sheet of paper is quietly slipped into my 
lap, and I find that a chief treasure has 
been made in secret. For example: 


“Daylight is a maiden 
Brilliant and fair; 
Twilight is a damsel with 
Nut brown hair. 


Starlight is twinkly and 

In the moon’s care. 

Firelight is red, 

With rosy glow, 

Warm and comforting, 

Till morn’s winds softly blow.” 


When, by this pleasant process, our 
“lid” has been largely removed, and «4 
considerable portion of the camp ha: 
found out that here expression in word: 
is fun, creative writing can be inter 
woven with the camp program in a great 
many delightful ways. As I have sug- 
gested, personality development can of- 
ten be helped by this kind of release 
and success. Special writing projects, 
such as character sketches, can be tried 
with a group of more gifted children, and 
the pleasure of an increasing skill en- 
joyed. Campers can be trained in the 
writing down of ideas and ideals, and 
from this source can come the children’s 
own talks and prayers for the Sunday 
worship service, Their readiness to make 
these is always wonderful to me. 


I remember one group, planning a 
service, which chose friendship for a 
general subject. One boy volunteered to 
make a talk on “How to be Friends.” 
Then a smaller boy said, “I shall make 
a talk too, on ‘How to be Friends with 
Animals.’ It is very important.’”’ And then 
a still smaller hand was waving in the 
air, and its owner stated firmly, ‘And 
I also shall make a talk on ‘How to be 
Friends with Birds and Plants.’ Much 
too many people plant plants and then 
forget to be friends with them!’ So 
that Sunday we had three sermons, care- 
fully written out and read to the camp. 


Coordination of writing with other arts 
is also a happy result of wide-spread 
freedom of expression. Pictures of the 
sketching group can illustrate our poems, 
and vice versa, in permanent scrapbooks. 
Creative writers can extemporize delight- 
ful lines in impromptu plays, or write 
their own script for a dramatization of . 
some beloved story. One year an imagina- 
tive dancing counselor helped her class 
to interpret some of our poems in dance, 
and I shall never forget the face of one 
little boy who saw his poem so presented. 


Creative writing at camp can be both 
delightful and abundant. If it is fostered 
in these ways, the results for the chil- 
dren can be rich ones. Included are in- 
creasing happiness in the possession of 
a skill; release from tension and frus- 
tration; sharpening of sight and hearing, 
of thought and of awareness. And es- 
pecially that confirmation of personality 
which comes from the knowledge that 
I am I, that these are my feelings and 
my thoughts, that I have dared to bring 
them out from within me, and that they 
have been appreciated and understood, 
and I am content. 


From a speech before the Southeastern Sec- 
tion Conference, ACA, 1948. 
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Vinneapolis Convention First of “49 Regionals 


Annual ACA Board of Directors meeting elects new officers 


{ lone FIRST ACA regional convention 
in the 1949 series, held February 
i-4 in Minneapolis, drew a large and en- 
thusiastic crowd of camping people to 
the Twin Cities. Combining as it did not 
only the regional meeting but also a 
meeting of the ACA Executive Commit- 
tee and the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors, the Minnesota conference 
was attended by a representative group 
of camping leaders from nearly every 
state in the Union and from Canada. 

One of the important items of busi- 
ness transacted by the Section represent- 
atives was election of two new officers 
of ACA for the next two years. They 
are: President Reynold E. Carlson, and 
Secretary Catherine T. Hammett. Nam- 
ing of a new vice-president from among 
organizational camp interests was also 
called for, and this honor went to George 
F. Miller. Officers whose term of office 
does not expire until next year include 
Kathryn Curtis, vice-president, chosen 
from among private camps, and Charles 
Desser, treasurer. 

The new ACA president has long been 
active in camping and recreation, Over 
the years he has visited every state in 
the Union in the interest of nature, out- 
door recreation and camping. He has 
been an active member of ACA, a mem- 
ber of the Association’s national execu- 
tive committee and a member of the In- 
diana Section board of directors. Ray 
lives in Bloomington, Ind., where he is 
assistant professor of recreation at In- 
diana University. 

The new Association secretary, Kit 
Hammett, has been a member of ACA 
for more than 12 years, and has served 
the organization in many capacities, both 
locally and nationally. At present, and 
for some years, she has been director 
of the camping division of National Girl 
Scout Headquarters. Shortly she is plan- 
ning to enter into the private camp 
field, with major emphasis at her camp 
on training of more and better camp 
leadership. 

Financial Situation 

Another major piece of business on 
the agenda for the Board was adoption 
of a financial budget for ACA for 1949. 
After considerable discussion centering 
around the needs of an expanding camp- 
ing movement for greater service by 
ACA to both members and the public, the 
board adopted an expense budget 
amounting to $388,200. It was pointed 
out by the Finance Committee and 
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Treasurer that this amount is some 
$7,000 more than likely to be produced 
from normal revenue sources such as 
membership dues and the like. Yet, it 
was felt, ACA could not do the job it 
should do for its members if the expense 
budget were cut. Therefore it was de- 
cided to pass the budget, with the urgent 
request that all association members 
promptly contact their Section treasur- 
ers and upgrade their memberships if 
they are not now in the membership 
category in which they belong (see ac- 
companying chart). A second urgent re- 
quest in connection with the budget is 
that all Sections share as generously as 
possible, with National, proceeds of any 


Left to Right: Reynold 


Carlson, Pres. ACA; 
Lyndon Cedarblade, 
Minn. Section Pres.; 


Luther W. Youngdahl, 
Gov. of Minn. 


conventions, conferences, meetings and 
other sources of revenue which they may 
have. 

The proposed revised constitution for 
ACA, as published in the December 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, was ratified by 
the Sections. The new constitution is the 
result of considerable thought and work 
by the committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, changes made being designed to 
make possible more effective and demo- 
cratic operation of the Association. 

First speaker of the convention was 
Minnesota’s Governor Luther W. Young- 
dahl, who spoke on ‘‘A Governor Looks 
at Camping.” The governor spoke not 


(Continued on page 28) 





Contributing Dues $100.00 
For those individuals and organiza- 
tions who wish to give to the Assoc- 
iation meritorious financial support 
for commercial firms and individuals 
serving the camping field for profit. 


Sustaining Dues $50.00 

For those individuals and organiza- 
tions who wish to give the Assoc- 
iation financial support beyond the 
standard classifications; for national 
agencies interested in the camping 
field. 


Camp (Group 1) Dues $25.00 

For all camps operated for profit; 
for all non-profit camps of 800 or more 
camper weeks or whose gross income 
is $12,000 or more; for other camps 
desiring membership in this group. 
Camp (Group 2) Dues $15.00 

For non-profit camps of 400 camper 
weeks, or the equivalent, or whose 
gross income is $6,000 or more. 





ACA Membership Classifications 


Camp (Group 3) Dues $10.00 

For all other non-profit camps, 
whose attendance is less than 400 
camper weeks or whose gross income 
is less than $6,000. 


Executive (Affil.) Dues $10.00 
For individuals holding executive 
positions in camping, chairmen of 
Boards, representatives of local non- 
profit agencies, schools, associations 
and organizations interested in camp- 
ing. 
Individual Dues $5.00 
For individuals interested in camp- 
ing—staff personnel, counselors, board 
and committee persons, teachers and 
other allied professional people. 


Student Dues $3.00 

For student counselors and others 
interested in camp leadership who 
could be helped during a temporary 
training period by affiliation with the 
Association. 

















IFLERY is one of the finest sports 

available to young and old. The 
activity is a “natural” in summer camps 
for both boys and girls. It has appeal, 
challenge, glamour and important edu- 
cational benefits. In addition, from the 
point of view of the director, there is 
also the advantage of relatively low cost 
and- ease of administration, 


The big bugaboo about camp riflery, 
for some unknown reason, is the fear of 
accidents. How this got started is a mys- 
tery. No death or serious accident is 
known to have occurred on a camp rifle 
range in all the history of camp riflery. 
Some directors also say ‘‘The equipment 
is so expensive!” It need not be. All that 
is needed to start the activity in a camp 
is some common sense in making pur- 
chases and a little know-how on the sub- 
ject. 

In my opinion, the first step is to 
become affiliated with the National Rifle 
‘Association, Scott Circle, Washington, D. 
C. Then use them for all you are worth 
on all problems that stump you in the 
riflery program, They are ready, willing 
and eminently able to serve you. Get 
your affiliation completed by May 1 of 
each year. 


The director’s big job is to find a 
man, or if it’s a girls’ camp, a woman 
who knows riflery, can teach it to young- 
sters, is a good performer, gets along 
with young people and understands the 
values of summer camping for children. 
Contact local rifle clubs. The members 
may be able to suggest someone. Uni- 
versities and colleges are promoting 
riflery more than ever. And there is al- 
ways the N.R.A. 


Avoid the militaristic, domineering 
type of instructor. He is no better on 
the range than in any other camp ac- 
tivity. He thinks too much of group 
obedience to the letter instead of total 
results and individual problems. 

Above all, keep in mind that riflery 
is not taught the same way to youngsters 
as it is to instructors. It should not be 
taught the same way in summer camps 
as it is in military service. Avoid these 
forms of transplanting, if the riflery 
program is to do for the campers what 
it is supposed to do. 

Have riflery taught to youngsters as 
it should be taught to them, Keep in 
mind the objectives you have for them. 
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Keep in mind what is known about their 
learning process, the principles that ap- 
ply to teaching children, and the method- 
ology that has proved successful with 
young people. Then the program cannot 
help but be successful for both children 
and director. 


Now for the range, which is the next 
step. The N.R.A. has literature and con- 
sultants available to help on this problem. 
Shooting should be done toward the 
north, northeast or east, to avoid sun- 
glare as much as possible. A hill is the 
best backstop, but the lack of one should 
by no means deter you from setting up 
a range, since there are good alternative 
setups. 


Firing points should be five feet apart 
and each marked with a numbered stake. 
Shooters take their places to the right of 
these stakes. Stakes should be hard one 
by twos or two by fours. Creosote what 
part is underground. Put a V notch in 
the top of each stake, facing the shooter. 
Propping rifles against stakes keeps rifles 
off the ground, Enforce this — it pro- 
tects rifles and saves cleaning. 


Such stakes will also serve as rests for 
the little fellows or beginners who have 
trouble getting the hang of things. In 
other words, the rifle rests on the stake 
during the shooting. Why not? You don’t 
throw the beginner into deep water, do 
you? By eliminating the problem of 
steadying the rifle, the shooter can 
concentrate on trigger squeeze, sight 
picture, and breath-holding — the ABC’s 
of shooting. After about 25 shots, a rifle 
rest should not be necessary. 


Here are a few suggestions on firing 
points. If you have some spare canvas 
around, use it for shooters to lie on; 
they will pick up less dirt than when ly- 
ing on bare ground. If there are some 
spare cot pads around, they might be 
even better because of the elbow pro- 
tection provided, 

For matches, have shooting coats avail- 
able for all shooters. Such coats can be 
made inexpensively of old jackets by 
sewing sheepskin pads on the shoulders 
for the butt of the rifle and on the elbow. 
Check carefully to get pads in the right 
position. 

A range house or shack about five 
by ten feet, placed near the center of 
the firing line and ten or twenty feet 
behind it, is recommended. This is not 


a loafing place for those waiting their 
turn to shoot. It is a storage, repair and 
cleaning center. The shack should be 
so planned that there are racks for all 
rifles, shelves for supplies, places for 
tools, and room to wipe up rifles, 


Target scoring and storing can also 
be done in the range house. The sides 
of the building — inside and out — can 
be used as bulletin boards for diagrams, 
posters, etc. Show the qualification cer- 
tificates available from N.R.A., emblem 
awards, medals and scores required for 
each. A junior counselor or special-duty 
camper can help with the chores here. 
When not in use, the range house should 
certainly be locked. 


The outside of rifles should be wiped 
carefully after each morning, afternoon 
and evening session. Sweat rusts metal. 
Wipe and check rifles after each session! 
But don’t take time to clean rifle bores 
unless you know that dirt has gotten 
in there. The ammunition of today elimi- 
nates bore cleaning. 


Tooth brushes are handy for use in 
cleaning sights and breech. A good, thin 
oil should be used, If rifles are to be 
idle for more than one or two days, use 
a rust inhibiting oil or grease. 


Provide some shade on the range, if 
possible, especially for shooters. Sun- 
shine is good but, like everything else 
it can be overdone. A covered. firing 
point will not provide only shade, but 


protection in case of rain. If it is just a. 


sprinkle, shooting can go on as usual. 

There should be benches for specta- 
tors and those waiting their turn. Insist 
that the benches be used. The boys move 
up as their turn comes, No remaining 
around on the range. 

Campers will also learn that unneces- 
Sary noise is undesirable because it dis- 
tracts shooters. During the national 
summer-camp matches there should be 
no noise; even spectators should be 
eliminated, if possible; team members 
only. Shoot your matches under the best 
conditions you can obtain. 

A range of 10 firing points should 
give 75 campers a good shooting pro- 
gram. This is a good handful for one 
man to handle with junior helpers and 
willing campers to assist with chores. 
Use experienced shooters to watch and 


give pointers to newer shooters. If a | 


range has more than 10 points, an ex- 
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perienced assistant is needed to keep 
the program moving, in addition to the 
junior help, In such cases, let the assis- 
tant supervise the junior end of the 
range. 

Targets used are the official single or 
five-bull Junior target for a distance of 
50 feet. Measure it exactly — from the 
face of the target to the firing line. 
Rifles may extend over this line, but 
no part of the body may be over it 
during actual shooting. For beginners 
and first-timers, use the single bull tar- 
get. 

All kinds of ways can be figured out 
to hold up targets for shooters. A simple 
framework of one by two inch strips 
starting about 10 inches off the ground 
and extending upward about 18 inches 
to two feet, with a facing of Homasote 
or similar board, does very nicely, This 
type of facing stands the weather and 
is easy to tack to. The boards may have 
to be replaced once or twice during the 
season, depending on how much shoot- 
ing campers do. 

Names should go on targets before 
they are tacked up. No target should 
be scored without a name on it. Use a 
roll book to keep a record of the quali- 
fication targets completed by each shoot- 
er. Good record-keeping helps shooters 
follow their progress. Visible progress 
is a tonic that stimulates continued ef- 
fort. In an eight week season, the average 
shooter should be able to move from pro- 
marksman to sharpshooter with compara- 
tive ease, 


When you buy rifles, buy the best. 
Keep pump rifles off the range. If one 
gets into camp, lock it up. The trouble 
with them is the safety factor. Stick to 
the bolt-action gun. You can see when it 
is empty and on the average they are 
more accurate. If you feel short of money 
for rifles, buy fewer, not cheaper ones. 
Get a proportionate number of light rifles 
for the small campers, 

A riflery program has been known to 
start with only one high-class rifle for 
about 50 boys. Figure about on rifle 
to 10 boys to get a rough estimate of 
how many guns are needed. This num- 
ber will probably have to be increased 
as popularity grows and match compe- 
tition gets keener. Camps should supply 
rifles, just as they supply other activity 
equipment. Provide as many firing points 
as there are rifles, until you get to 10. 

Use well-known brands of .22 calibre 
ammunition. Special quality bullets re- 
commended for long range match shoot- 
ing are not necessary for shooting at 50 
feet, In an eight-week season, 75 boys 
will shoot about 20,000 rounds (one shot 
is a round) of ammunition, if a good 
program is promoted, including shooting 
‘or qualification medals, camp champion- 
hip medal, special individual and team 
matches, and of course the national sum- 
mer-camp team and individual matches. 
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Range house serves as storage, cleaning and scoring center. 





Spare canvas 


is used to protect shooters and guns 


from dirt. 





Stakes act as gun rests 


and designate 


positions for 


shooters. 
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If possible, buy ammunition in case lots 
of 10,000; it is cheaper that way. 

The trouble with some riflery pro- 
grams is the quantity of lecturing and the 
lack of shooting. One learns to shoot by 
shooting. The appeal of riflery is in 
hitting the mark. Eliminate as much as 
possible and wise, lectures and nomen- 
clature, technical data, preaching on how 
to shoot and the rules of safety. All 
this can be taught without dry lectures, 
as the campers shoot. Give the important 
facts first; save the rest for later, The 
youngsters will learn from the setup the 
procedures followed, and especially from 
the way the leader does things; how he 
handles a rifle, what safety rules he fol- 
lows in actual practice for himself and 
for others. 

Within a matter of minutes, after re- 
porting to the range, campers should 
be shooting, no matter how green they 
may be. The kids want action. Does that 
mean take chances? Not at all. It means 
simply that you have a plan worked out 
for the smooth operation of the range. 
Get things moving along as soon as most 
of the group has arrived. If it is the 
opening day of the range, take a few 
minutes to explain the sights and the 
picture they should see as they line up 
on the bull. Then give pointers on safety 
and general procedure on the range. The 
following should certainly be mentioned: 

1. Stay on the bench until told to put 

up a target for the next relay. 

2. Always point rifles at targets. 

3. Keep finger off trigger until ready 

to shoot. 

4. Begin shooting when order is given 

to “Commence firing.” 

5. Stop shooting when the 

firing’”’ order is given. 

Here are some other pointers on range 
procedure. Have rifles out on stakes 
or similar holder, ready to use, before 
the group arrives. Distribute targets to 
shooters as they take places on the bench. 
As soon as preliminary instructions, if 
any, are over, have the first group go 
forward to put up targets. They should 
get back quickly and take their places 
on the firing line in a prone position, 
but keep hands off rifles until told to 
take them. If this is a new group, let 
them simulate firing two or three times 
by looking through the sights and press- 
ing the trigger until it snaps. Use stakes 
as rests, if necessary. Never give out 
ammunition until shooting is to begin. 

A lot of coaching can be done during 
the brief getting-ready period. Caution 
boys about squeezing trigger instead of 
snapping it. Check body position, elbows 
and legs. Forpt slings until shooters have 
absorbed a litue know-how. Give shooters 
help and pointers as they grow up to 
the need. Watch each youngster, gauge 
his progress, his problems, his needs, and 
give him help accordingly, 

Sometimes, general reminders can be 
offered to the group such as “Don’t for- 


‘“‘Cease 
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get to hold your breath while squeezing 
the trigger.’”’ Watch new shooters to see 
that they are holding their breath. Some 
do not realize what you mean “Stop 
breathing during the squeeze” or they 
are a bit flustered or inexperienced, and 
do not realize that they are overlooking 
a very important score builder. Often- 
times, a youngster merely thinks he is 
doing what he is supposed to do. 

During actual shooting, avoid yelling 
instructions to someone on the line un- 
less it is really important. Go up and 
tell the shooter calmly what he should 
do. Watch for those who need help. 
Keep moving along the line. Sometimes, 
just a motion to a shooter is enough to 
remind him of something. Hand out 
praise freely. Let a shooter know when 
he is doing the right thing as well as 
when he is doing the wrong thing. 

Keep a spotting scope on the range 
ready for use at all times. This helps 
check up a shooter’s problems more 
quickly. Set the scope up in a central 
location so that all targets are visible; 
use a fixed base for it so that the 
scope cannot be knocked over. One way 
to do this is to use the upper part of 
a standard tripod, setting it in a hole 
drilled in a two by four that is nailed 
fast to something solid, such as a post 
or building. 

All general instructions to shooters, 
if any, and they should be short, should 
be completed before any ammunition 
is given out, Also see that shooters are 
in proper position and everything is in 
order. General instructions given out at 
such times are at which bull to shoot, 
how many shots to shoot at each bull, 
words of caution and shooting pointers. 
Such instructions are given in a spirit 
of helpfulness instead of a bullying, hard- 
boiled style. Here, in these: action situa- 
tions, is where attitudes are developed 
and personality traits crystallized. Main- 
tain a fellowship with the campers which 
will permit influencing them without los- 
ing control of the range by being a 
so-called ‘‘good fellow.” 

This firing-line coaching before, during 
and after firing continues throughout the 
season. After a group has been on the 
range two or three times, there is little 
need for group lecturing. Keep the boys 
shooting, Spend the time on individual 
help. Remember that each shooter is dif- 
ferent. He will have different problems 
and absorb the experiences at a differ- 
ent rate because of inherent ability, back- 
eround of experience, interest, attitude, 
intelligence and personality. 

After firing is finished, no one leaves 
his place until permission is given. As 
a shooter completes his firing, he leaves 
the gun on the stake or gun rest. Then 
he waits until all are finished and the 
signal is given to get targets. If the 
same group is to shoot again, ammunition 
is not given out until all shooters have 
finished and are ready. 


New shooters take turns every five or 
ten shots; experienced shooters take 
more, Use a camper or a junior coun- 
selor for distribution of ammunition, 
sight changes, distribution of targets, 
etc. However, the coach should always 
know what is going on. He does the 
more valuable work of individual coach- 
ing and over-all supervision. He must 
know when a youngster needs praise, 
a dressing down, encouragement or ban- 
ishment. Be a counselor, not a tough 
sergeant. These are kids. The coach 
keeps the range under control at all 
times, but does it in such a way that 
campers feel as if they are having fun. 

As.soon as the campers are finished 
shooting, they want to know what. their 
scores are, Let them know as quickly as 
possible. If the coach cannot do it im- 
mediately, let the helper do it; the coach 
can check them later. Then make the 
entries in the record book for their 
qualification medals. All shooting counts 
for qualifications as long as it is being 
done on official targets and under pro- 
per supervision. Announce names of qua- 
lifiers and results of matches at weekly 
gatherings such as campfire programs. 
Present certificates, medals and _ bras- 
sards with a bit of ceremony. 

Keep a season report form as a record 
of the season’s work of the riflery de- 
partment. This should give, at a glance, 
the achievements for the year and in- 
formation of value to help make the de- 
partment a little better the next year. 
Include data on number of campers who 
took part in program, number of quali- 
fications completed, number of campers 
who completed one or more qualifica- 
tions, number of campers who partially 
completed pro-marksman (beginners), 
number of campers who partially com- 
pleted other qualifications, highest quali- 
fication included, etc. The report should 
also indicate the amount of ammunition 
used, number of rifles used, number of 
firing points on range, age range of 


campers, total number of campers in. 


camp. It would be well also to record 
competitions held and winners, place 
won by camp in national championships, 
name of riflery counselor and assistants, 
etc. When the report is ready, type off 
five or six copies at a crack, file one, 
give one to the instructor, and send one 
to the N.R.A. The extras usually come 
in handy later. Recommendations and 
suggestions offered by the instructor 
for the next year’s season should be 
written up separately. 

Riflery is one of the truly American 
sports. Give your campers a good taste 
of it. Check your facilities and equip- 
ment; improve them as much as possible. 
Get an experienced instructor who can 
promote a full program of shooting. And 
finally, have a good supply of ammu- 
nition on hand for one of the finest 
and most popular activities there is in 
summer camping. 
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DON'T Gamble WITH WATER SAFETY! 
NEW — Superior Protection 


Now Available For 


YOUR CAMP 


According to recent medical re- 
search our Camp Model Resusci- 
tator is 95% effective in handling 
drownings. The same applies to 
other types of asphyxia: electric 
shock, smoke suffocation, choking 
on food, etc. Methods formerly 
used rated as low as only 55% 
effective. You owe it to your 
campers, their parents and your- 





sible protection! 


The Stephenson Camp Model Resuscitator actually breathes for the patient smoothly, rhythmically 
and automatically. 


In this country alone, it is estimated that there are more than 15,000 resuscitators of this type in use 
in hospitals, camps, industrial plants and rescue squads, making it by far the most general and 
popular method of handling cases of respiratory failure. 


When your resuscitator is not in use, it is your best insurance. When it is needed, it is priceless! Our 
low price on the Camp Model means that at last every camp, everywhere can afford the finest 
and best protection against drowning. 


See the NEW Camp Model Stephenson Resuscitator 
at Booth 80, New York Regional ACA Convention 
March 23-26, 1949 Hotel Statler (formerly The Pennsylvania) 


or write us for complete details 
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self, to provide the very best pos- 
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Five Good Ideas — 


for your camp 


An Indian Visit 
By Barbara Kinghorn 


ONE OF THE MOST successful ideas 
put into operation at our camp recent- 
ly was obtaining a small band of Ameri- 
can Indians from a reservation to visit 
the camp. The Indian theme is always 
quite prevalent in the camp, because it 
is situated on a site which had been 
inhabited by Indians in the early days 
of the country. At council fires and 
when special awards were made to out- 
standing campers, much of the program 
is based on Indian ritual and ceremony. 


Therefore, when a real party of In- 
dians, in costume, entered the camp and 
entertained with ceremonial dances and 
songs, all the campers were thrilled. 
Naturally, this made the program much 
more of a success than formerly, since 
the real Indians gave it greater sub- 
stance than ever before. 


Most of the campers, when they left 
camp at the end of the season, seemed 
.to be more conscious and proud of their 
Indian ties than before. 


Teaching the Grateful Art 
By W. Wescott 


OURS IS A 4-H camp in Vermont 
which serves as a vacation for farm 
children immediately after school closes 
and before summer haying reaches its 
peak. About 100 boys and girls from 10 
to 18 years old attend. They spend a 
week just having fun mixing with other 
youngsters of their own age, playing 
softball, swimming, hiking, singing, 
square dancing. 


Wednesday night is visitor’s night. 
The campers hold a talent show for 
parents, followed by a dance. In years 
past, many of the younger campers 
could not take full part in Wednesday 
evening activities, since they didn’t know 
how to dance. Also, some of the “‘young 
men” (about 14 years old) objected to 
anything called dancing, in any form. 
To overcome both situations, we _ insti- 
tuted a class in which dancing is subtly 
mixed in with other forms of recreation. 
Now, simple singing games involving 
some of the basic figures had everyone 
on the floor. Whereas in past years, the 
boys were cajoled, ignored and begged 
to dance, without results, under our new 
setup the poor, unsuspecting fellows 
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didn’t even realize they were learning to 
dance. 


Square dances provide a major por- 
tion of the winter recreation in many 
small communities, and these boys and 
girls will enjoy the dances more this 
winter, as a result of their learning to 
dance without knowing it at camp last 
summer. 


Camp Tidiness Plan 
By Evelyn Geller 


AT OUR CAMP, last summer, the 
problem arose of how to cope with lack 
of tidiness around the camp premises. 
Papers and refuse of all types were 
being carelessly strewn about’ the 
grounds. After repeated warnings and 
meetings with the children, I decided 
that something novel and intriguing 
to the young campers would be more 
applicable. 














I constructed special waste recepta- 
cles with large funny faces painted on 
them, mouths wide open and the sign 


“Feed me, I’m hungry.” This plan was _ 


one hundred percent efficient in improv- 
ing the condition of the camp and equal- 
ly as efficient in promoting a greater 
feeling of responsibility among the child- 
ren. 


Director Participation 
By John Crain 


ONE THING I OBSERVED at camp 
last summer was that every activity 
requires the enthusiastic participation of 
the program director at least once every 
week. Junior Leaders are easily ap- 
pointed to run activities, and they do 
a good job. However, the average camp- 
er looks for the “real boss” to play or 


Culled from the summer camping ex- 
periences of students of Cap'n. Bill 
Vinal, Professor of Nature Education, 
University of Massachusetts. 


participate actively in at least one phase 
of the program each day. 


Just let yourself go, Miss or Mr. Di- 
rector. Put yourself in the place of the 
12-year old and enjoy the forms of fun 
you first learned years ago, Most camp- 
ers want to accept you as “just another 
camper” or “a buddy.” So don’t dis- 
appoint them: take part and watch your 
program grow! 


Rest Hour Guardian 
By Martha Beck 


AS IS COMMON in the majority of 
camps, I imagine, we had trouble with 
rest hour, Some campers find this period 
a natural one for relaxation; others seem 
to come even more alive. The latter 
would protest this hour of inactivity by 
bouncing squeaky bedsprings, tossing 
things from bed to bed, etc. Appealing 
to their sense of fairness, explaining the 
benefits of rest hour, or even employing 
a meaningful glare, worked only for 
short periods. Finally, I achieved success 
with a very simple method which we 
called ‘“‘counselor for the hour.”’ 


I explained that each camper would 
have a turn in being counselor during 
rest hour. The appointed camper would 
lie down on bed, as the rest, but would 
quietly observe any untoward activities 
and report to me. Although no punish- 
ment was involved, I would generally 
question reported offenders, because 
sometimes I suspected slight coloring of 
reports from the camper-counselor. 


Group disapproval of noise during rest 
hour gradually evolved as campers en- 
tered into the plan wholeheartedly. This 
was usually sufficient to subdue would- 
be disturbers. 


Campers acting as counselor conscien- 
tiously tried to determine what consti- 
tuted a disturbing element to the rest 
of the group. Campers who had requests 
to make made them to the counselor for 
the hour. Campers and counselors alike 
took real pride in having a share in the 
responsibility for running a good cabin. 


The plan worked so well that I could 
leave the cabin, and be reasonably sure 
the campers would remain quiet. When 
I rested myself, I could detach myself 
from the group, leaving the camper- 
counselor in charge. 


Results of the plan were gratifying, 
considering the simplicity of the method. 
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The Fitth Horseman?! 


By fol p. Rowlands 


A FOREST FIRE is a terrible thing 
to face. I know it firsthand, for 
once years ago I got caught. I first saw 
signs of it nearly a hundred miles away 
with smoke billowing to the clouds. That 
fire was 75 miles wide, so there was 
no way to get around it, and it was com- 
ing too fast for me to keep ahead of it. 
Once they get going in heavy growth, 
fires generate their own wild gales, and 
race on at great speed with a deep roar- 
ing sound that can be heard miles away. 

[ happened to know of a lake with 
a clearing part way around, half a day’s 
travel to the east, so I made for it by 
way of a portage and got there just in 
time. The fire was then only a few 
miles away. Less than half an hour later 
I was as ready as a man could be in 
such a fix. I dug a hole in the beach 
and buried all my outfit, including my 
coat, watch and compass, Then I sank 
the eanoe with rocks near shore and 
sat in the water beside it. I don’t mind 
telling you I was seared plumb to death. 

Not long before the fire reached the 
edge of the lake the animals began to 
appear, hundreds of rabbits, porcupines, 
deer and two bears, running for their 
lives. All except the rabbits and porcu- 
pines plunged into the lake and stayed 
there with their heads just above the 
water. Then with a frightful roar the 
‘re hit us. I ducked my head over and 
ver again. I could hardly breathe, the 
‘rt was so hot. Then in a flash a great 
hneet of flame arched over the lake, 
hich, mind you, was half a mile wide, 
1d the air was filled with burning 
‘ieces of wood lifted by the great wind. 
s I ducked again and looked up I saw 
‘e deer standing with terror in their 
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eyes. Close beside them were two moose 
that I hadn’t seen before, and not 50 
feet away were the bears. The fire was 
their enemy and they had lost their fear 
of each other and of me. An hour after 
the fire leaped across the lake the heat 
was not so bad, but when I went to 
dig up my outfit the sand was still so 
hot I-had to wait for it to cool off. The 
rabbits were lost, for they were afraid 
to go into the lake. Little by little the 
deer, moose, and bears came out of the 
water and wandered away along the 
beach, frightened and bewildered for 
the forest was still burning. I had to 
camp that night right there for the woods 
were covered with burning trees and I 
couldn’t cross the portage. 

That is what a forest fire is like and 
you can bet I am careful about building 
my campfire in safe places, such as on 
a beach or flat rock, and I keep away 
from any moss or dry_sod, That is the 
worst stuff for carrying a fire under- 
ground, where it creeps along before 
you realize it. I use a small fire for 
cooking — not much bigger than your 
hand — feeding it dry twigs which make 
hot flames and don’t smoke up your 
pots. The only time you need a big 
fire is when the weather is cold or 
rainy. Before you break camp be sure 
to wet everything down, scattering the 
embers carefully so you are sure all hot 
coals are thoroughly out. 

The lightning that is sometimes blamed 
for starting fires in the woods often 
comes from the bowl of a pipe, a cigar- 
ette or a glowing match. Any way you 
look at it, smoking in the woods is 
dangerous and we make it a practice 
not to light up when we’re travelling. 


When we want a puff we stop for a 
rest as the old-timers did and make sure 
that when we knock out the ashes there 
are no sparks left to start trouble. Cigar- 
ettes are the most dangerous because 
they smolder for a long time and fire 
may not start until you are some dis- 
tance away. Another reason for not smok- 
ing on the trail is that while you are 
walking or paddling it is bad for your 
wind. What you need then is plenty of 
good clean air with lots of oxygen in it. 

When I was a youngster in the woods 
with my Dad, one of the things he taught 
me was to break a match in two before 
I threw it away. The first time I tried 
it I burned my fingers and quickly 
learned why it is a good method of pre- 
venting fires, for you can’t break a 
match in two while it is hot. 

When you are looking for a camping 
place, especially during dry spells, pick, 
if possible, an open rocky site handy to 
water. One of the worst battles I had 
with fire was when I was camping alone 
and a blaze got started in the dry moss 
and sod that grows in open evergreen 
woods. Before I realized it a spark from 
my fire had got into the moss and 
worked underground, spreading out in a 
network and coming to the.surface in a 
dozen different places. You would hardly 
believe that I had to work for two hours 
carrying water from the lake and wet- 
ting down every spot that smoked before 
that fire was out, No sooner would I 
get one place wet. down than another 
fire would crop up somewhere else. I 
learned a lesson right there, for I had 
been burning tamarack which is wonder- 
ful wood in the stove and good for camp- 
fires too, but it shoots sparks ten feet 
without any trouble and you have to 
watch it every minute. 

While we are on the move we try to 
pick a place for our campfire close to 
the water’s edge so that when we are 
ready to start on our way all we have 
to do is to push the whole fire into the 
water. Often enough when you wet a 
fire down and think it is out, you may 
miss a stray ember that gets going later 
on. If we are on a lake where there are 
lots of islands, which are mighty pretty 
anyway, we often choose one for our 
camp. For one thing the insects are 
not apt to be so bad out on the water 
where the wind has a chance to get at 
them, and another reason is that you 
feel safer with a fire on an island where 
at least it can’t burn up miles of timber. 

If you are in the woods and spot a 
big fire, make careful note of the direc- 
tion the smoke is blowing and then if 
it is headed your way set a course that 
will take you above or below the fire, 
whichever is shortest. To run ahead of 
a forest fire is usually a losing game, 
for when it really gets up to full power, 
it travels at terrible speed and as its 
front widens you don’t have time to 
get out of its path, 
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Even the Blind 


Can See Nature 


By Janet Nichelthurg 


SPENT TEN DAYS last summer in 

a California mountain camp for blind 
children. For many years I have taught 
nature study to normal children; when 
[ heard about the organization called 
Recreation for the Blind, I decided that 
{ would like to find out just what chil- 
lren so handicapped could be taught in 
this field. I wanted to know what materi- 
als I could use to bring to these children 
a better knowledge of the world about 
them. 

The children at the camp were of all 
‘ages; the youngest was six and the old- 
est around 15. There were boys and girls 
and, as in children possessed of their 
faculties, as many points of views and 
interests as there were children. 


Of the 27 children at camp, seven 
were to all intents and purposes sightless. 
[ was told that they could distinguish 
darkness from light; the fact that some 
of them seemed to enjoy looking at the 
sun seemed to bear this out. It appeared 
to me that another eight of the children 
used their eyes very little; that is, in the 
way of instruments for acquainting them- 
selves with life. 


The others apparently were normal 
children, in that they used their eyes 
for every purpose though their sight was 
restricted in many ways. 


I had brought a number of objects 
with me as a basis of work, but how I 
would approach the presenting of these 
I left until I should meet the children. 
I had been told that what these children 
wanted above all else was to know and 
to experience what they could not. see. 
I had bird-skins and-eggs from a museum, 
shells and star maps with raised stars. 
I was unfortunately unable to obtain the 
skins of small mammals; I know that 
these would have added immeasurably to 
the children’s pleasure. I was able to 
show the difference in size between one 
bird and another, and to point out some- 
thing of bill structure and its relation 
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to foods. Wings and feathers were felt, 
as were the shapes of birds feet and 
claws. 

We collected leaves from the trees 
and fruits or cones of the conifers. We 
found nuts on the hazel-nut bushes and 
peeled, cracked and ate them. We tasted 
thimbleberries, huckleberries and straw- 
berries and we handled the inedible fruits 
of the plants which had set seed. (The 
camping period was during the latter 
part of August, when the hillsides of 
California are no longer covered with 
flowers.) 


With a few of the boys who could get 
along without much help, I wandered 


down to the creek. Here we picked up» 


crayfish, frogs, water striders and other 
small pond life. We collected a bit and 
waded a good deal. 


On other trips, when the sightless were 
along with us, I found that the throwing 
of rocks into the water seemed to give 
them a great deal of pleasure. They 
learned quickly just how much force they 
must put into their tossing, in order that 
the stones would produce the attendant 
splash and not land upon the farther 
shore. The spattering with water added 
of course to their enjoyment, especially 
when they knew their stone’s splash had 
wet someone else. 


Presently I found that teaching nature 
study had got down to fundamentals of 
which I had had little knowledge before. 
I found that the aroma of leaves, the 
gropings after sticks and stones, the 
climbing of a steep log or the running of 
one’s finger over the edge of a leaf, all 
were more in the realm of nature study 
than knowing what grew and lived around 
one. 


I was surprised how many things even 
my clumsy old fingers were able to pal- 
pate, things which I had hitherto taken 
in with my eyes. These children don’t 
want to be helped any more than nor- 
mal children. They want to make their 


Discovering the nature of a bird 











own discoveries, to find their own way 
about. 


Life doesn’t seem nearly so hard to 
them as we envisage it from the outside. 
Their faces in repose are like the faces 
of any children, smooth and untroubled 
unless because of home conditions, they 
are carrying burdens beyond their years. 
The spoiled child, with all the right to 
one’s pity, evokes the same irritation as 
does the spoiled normal child. He is 
just as unhappy as any spoiled child, no 
more and no less, and he expeccts the 
same sort of indulgence from others as 
does any other spoiled child. On the 
other hand, the child who has been too 
heavily disciplined and carries an over- 
active conscience with him, has no par- 
ticular marks to differentiate him from 
his seeing’ brother. 


I wish I had been able to bring back 
from this experience a lot of new ideas 
as to how to work with blind children. 
I had hoped that I would learn some- 
thing different from them, but all that 
I have to hand on to others who would 
undertake work with handicapped chil- 
dren of this sort, is that when life de- 
prives us of one of our faculties, it does 
not change fundamentally the equipment 
with which we came into the world. 


Working with the blind seems to me 
to be largely a matter of techniques, of 
presenting materials which will register 
via other channels than the visual. That 
means, and this again is something which 
I have maintained in all my work, that 
the naming of objects and their classifi- 
cations are not essentials of nature study, 
they are the realm of post-graduate study, 
or science. Whether we find the claws 
of a crawfish by sight or by touch, or 
the long legs of a grasshopper by their 
action against their hands or by watch- 
ing it jump away, the experience is 
the same: that of exploring nature with 
whatever tools we have at hand anid 
exulting in our ‘‘very own discoveries.” 
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Camp Directors will welcome these 
Free Leaflets for Craft Classes 


KNIT, CROCHET, SEW 


the “learn by doing” way 





ABC of Knitting 


shows beginners how 
to knit a cap, and after 
that, it’s clear sailing 
for knitting sweaters 
and other fashions. 
Thousands of girls 
all over the country have learned to 
knit by this easy picture method. 


ABC of Crochet 


teaches, step by 
step, how to make 
gloves and mittens 
... first the fronts 
and then the backs. 
It’s a delightful 
way to learn to 
crochet and opens 
the door to many 
useful hours. 


Sew a paar bath- 
> ing suit or play suit 
(inspired by the 
famous barrel bloom- 
ers), or the favorite 
dirnd! skirt. Diagrams 
and charts show just 
how (no pattern nec- 

essary), and each step 
is amiiaie illustrated. See coupon. 








PEL Tocraps and bright 
threads plus the dia- 
grams and patterns 
in ‘‘Quickies’”’ will 
equip girls to make 
earrings, lapel orna- 
ments, felt slippers, and belts...the 
easy way! See.coupon below. 
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39. Craft Projects in a wide variety 
of types, ranging from simple items 
for younger campers to more compli- 
cated projects for those more skilled, 
are pictured, described and priced in 
the new catalog of Magnus Brush & 
Craft Materials, 


41. Famous Campbell Soups, in 50- 
ounce cans designed especially for serving 
large groups such as camps, are described 
in a leaflet which also tells kinds avail- 
able, discusses portion sizes and costs, 
and contains recipes. 


45. Real fire protection for camps 
through the Porto-Pumper, which pumps 
from any stream, lake or pond, is de- 
scribed in an illustrated leaflet offered 
by Porto-Pump, Inc. 


43. A new catalog and _ instruction 
manual, containing reduced size patterns 
for many interesting projects which can 
be made of felt, is offered by Fun with 
Felt Corp. 


31. Protection of campers against 
losses due to accident or illness, through 
means of insurance covering either the 
entire season or a selected part is de- 
scribed in a six-page folder offered by 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


HELPFUL 
BOOKLETS 





A review of latest literature offered by ad- 


vertisers of products and services for 
camps. Read the entire list; use handy 
coupon to send for those you want. 


14. Its line of food specialties — soups, 
canned goods, meats, jams, desserts, ete. 
— developed exclusively for use in 
camps and other similar organizations 
is pictured and described in a new 24- 
page color catalog offered by Pfaelzer 
Bros. Included are tables of nutritional 
value for many of the items, and other 
useful information, 


33. Extermination of insects by means 
of a new, portable, fog-type unit weigh- 
ing only 1144 pounds is described in 
information available from the distribu- 
tors, Mitchell-White Corp. 


40. Camp tents, cots and other pro- 
ducts made wholly or partially from can- 
vas are pictured and described, with 
specifications and prices given, in a new 
eight-page pamphlet offered by Barnett 
Canvas Goods and Bag: Co., Ince. 


35. Delicious fruit drinks for a penny 
a glass is the slogan of Smith-Junior 
Co., who offer camp directors free 
samples of their syrup base flavors and 
information on how to make and serve 
these drinks in camp. 


42. Woven label samples, order blanks, 
wardrobe lists, etc., are offered camp 


Camp officials may secure copies of literature reviewed on this and following 


page by using accompanying coupons. 


Fill out COMPLETELY one space for each 


catalog or booklet wanted. Then paste entire coupon on penny postcard or 
slip in envelope and mail to CAMPING MAGAZINE, Metuchen, New Jersey. 
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Print in box the number of item 
describing one catalog wanted. 
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describing one catalog wanted. 
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directors by J. & J. Cash, Inc., to assist 
them in putting across with campers’ 
parents the idea of labeling all camp 
clothing. 


46. Sweatshirts, T-shirts and head 
scarfs for camp use are covered in a 
catalog offered camp people by Style- 
craft Mfg. Co. 

30. Large quantity menus for camps 
are the subject of a “Summer Camp 
Manual,” one copy of which is offered 
free to camp directors, cooks, dietitians, 
et., by Kellogg Co. 

38. T-Shirts, sweatshirts and shorts 

for camp, as well as banners, pennants 
and emblems, are pictured and described 
in the catalog offered by Champion 
Knitwear Co. 
19. All-steel, adjustable, sectional steel 
docks for camps are described in litera- 
ture offered by Standard Steel Products 
Mfg. Co. Highlighted are the facts that 
the docks are designed to be easy to 
install, safe and strong, and free from 
shifting. 


6. Indian craft supplies, including kits, 
beads, feathers, leather, etc., are de- 
scribed in a catalog which has been pre- 
pared by Grey Owl Indiancraft Co. 


1. Craft supplies in a variety of types, 
including leather, plastic, pottery, block 
printing, textile and wood, are the sub- 
ject of a catalog offered by Dwinnell 
Craft Shop to describe its line of sup- 
plies, tools, etc., for camp directors, 


8. Outdoor books on a variety of subjects 
of interest to camp directors and staff, 
and prepared by experts in the field, are 
listed, described and priced in the latest 
catalog of The Macmillan Co. 


24. Cups and other prizes to be awarded 
by camp directors for various events on 
the camp’s program are the subject of 
a new catalog listing its products, which 
has been prepared by Edwin W. Lane Co. 


21. Metal craft work is the topic of a 
new instruction booklet and price list 
which has been made available for camp 
people by the Metal Goods Corp. 


Use coupon on previous page if ordering 1 tc 4 pieces of literature; use coupon 
below in addition if ordering 5 to 8 booklets. 
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23. A dishwashing compound designed to 
sterilize as it washes, pine-jelly, floor- 
scrubbing soaps and pine-oil disinfect- 
ants, produced by Richmond Oil, Soap 
& Chemical Co., will be sent in sample 
form to camp people who wish to try 
them out. 

4. Craft leathers, tools, lacings and ac- 
cessories are the topics covered in a cata- 
log prepared by J. J. Connolly for con- 
venience of mail-order buyers. 

17. Chemical feeders that are designed to 
sterilize camp water supplies safely, de- 
pendably and inexpensively are the sub- 
ject of bulletins prepared for camp own- 
ers and operators by % Proportioneers, 
Inc. % 


Patronize your advertisers. 
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New Jersey 


2. Books on camping and associated sub- 
jects, including leadership, group work, 
devotions, administration, building de- 
sign, etc., are the subjects of descriptive 
leaflets available from Association Press. 


12. T-Shirts and sweatshirts in a number 
of types, made to order with the name 
of your camp and/or its emblem, are 
pictured and described in a pamphlet 
designed to assist camp directors, and 
obtainable from The Felt Crafters. 


37. Free athletic equipment for camps, 
as premiums for bulk orders of Quaker 
Oats products, are offered in a new 
brochure which fully explains the new 
plan. 
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Heavy Duty Midget Chem-O-Feeder 


Play safe — order that water steriliza- 
tion equipment now. Let %Proportion- 
eers% help you keep your camp healthy 
for the 1949 season. Write for bulletins 
on chemical feeders that will sterilize 
your camp water supply safely, depend- 


ably, and inexpensively. 


Zo PROPORTIONEERS, INC. % 


47 CODDING STREET, PROVIDENCE 1, R. 
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hort History of Camping 


and the American Camping Association 


Part Il 


By Gerald P. Burns 


ACA Executive Director 


FTER THE TURN OF the century, 

the camping movement grew by such 
leaps and bounds that it is practically im- 
possible to mention the name of each 
camp that was established. 


There is evidence at hand indicating, 
as an historical fact, that organized 
camping for girls was begun simultane- 
ously in three New England towns in the 
summer of 1902 when Pinelands (Mere- 
dith, N. H., Maria Dalton directing), 
Uyonegonic (Denmark, Me., Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Cobb directing), and Kehon- 
ka (Wolfeboro, N. H., Laura Mattoon 
directing) were established, 


In concluding the early history of 
camping in America, mention must be 
made of the contribution of the Gulick 
family to recreation and camping. Gib- 


son has eloquently paid tribute to this 
clan: 


“The name Gulick is outstanding in 
educational and camping circles and has 
become indelibly associated with several 
of the pioneer movements of America’s 
greatest undeveloped resource, the lie- 
sure time of her people. Dr. and Mrs. 
Luther H. Gulick, after camping with 
their children for a period of years, es- 
tablished in 1910 Camp Sebago-Wohelo 
in Maine, now called the Luther Gulick 
Camps and conducted by their son, J. 
Halsey Gulick, Mrs. Gulick, with her 
distinguished husband, the late Dr. Lu- 
ther Gulick, originated the idea and foun- 
ded the organization of the Camp Fire 
Girls.’’12 


Dr. Gulick had two brothers who pio- 


neered in the field of education. One of 
the brothers, Edward Leeds Gulick, also 
turned to camping and founded the Alo- 
ha Camp at Fairlee, Vt. He is succeeded 
by his wife and three daughters. Two of 
the daughters, Mrs. Helen Gulick King 
and Mrs, Carol Gulick Hulbert each di- 
rect one of the Aloha Camps. The third 
daughter, Mrs. Harriet Gulick Pierce, 
directs Aloha Manor. Carrying the tra- 
dition on to greater heights for the 
Gulicks, Mrs. Hulbert has served as 
President of the New England Section 
of the American Camping Association 
and as National President of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association. 


Mrs. Luther H. Gulick, Sr., served as 
the first President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Girls Camps and 
later as President of the New England 
Section. Her son, Halsey, served as 
President of the New England Section of 
the American Camping Association in 
1935. The Gulick dynasty has truly been 
a powerful factor in the history and de- 
velopment of the camping movement in 
America. 


Reference must be made to some of 
the other interesting personalities active 
in the movement during the early days. 
As might be expected, the early camps 
were chiefly built around certain strong 
personalities. 

“Biography is the only true history. 
Great movements in history have always 
revolved around some outstanding fig- 








GRUMMAN ALUMINUM C 
iad Built By The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Canoes 





At camps, resorts and schools, wherever 
canoes are used, risks are substantially reduced 
when Grumman Aluminum Canoes replace 
other types. That’s because the 

Grumman is made safer and stays safer. 


Built-in air tanks make it unsinkable with 
full load, self-righting when swamped. 
Made of metal, it’s harder to puncture... 
25% to 50% lighter than canvas-covered 
canoes. It converts easily for 

rowing, sailing or outboard motoring, too. 


Besides, you can’t beat the Grumman for 
economy—it requires no upkeep in fresh water, 
at most an annual touch-up in salt water use— 
purchase price is no higher than many 

makes of canvas-covered or wood canoes, 

less than most. Quantity discounts available 
...special discount to camps on all orders. 


This year, for safety’s sake, get Grummans 
and you have safe, economical canoes 

for many years. Write today 

for illustrated folder C-3 and prices. 





GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORP. 
Metal Boat Division 
Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 


ANOES 
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NEW 


FAVORITES 


FOR CAMPS 


THE NEW VOIT TETHERBALLS 


e CT850_ Theonly new, improved, tether- 


olenimmeh elite) eli aur 


. built so the rope just 


can not be pulled out. The secret is in 
the counter-sunk molded hitch—pre- 


vents hand bruises 


- yet is instantly ac- 


cessible for rope replacement. The 
CT850 is built for mass punishment — 


strong fabric carcass, soft white rubber 
cover. Write Voit for free tetherball rules. 
Ak: dW sleliil-milelicl-temeelelahi-tae tela) aaliian 
as CT850, all rubber construction 
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THE NEW VOIT BATTING TEES 
e BTl 


Set the softball atop the soft rub- 
ber tip of the tee... take aim...swing 
the ball is in play — ten times more 
albailale Pam atcilellaleMmaUialalislem clot tS mmeltlalaleme 
play period. If you miss, the flexible 
rubber neck absorbs the shock. Excellent 
fo] mane lialiare me Zelelale Mm oleh it-1a-Mrel alicia -m asl 
hits. Quickly adjustable to each batter's 
height. Rules included. 
BT2 Batting Tee for professional, col- 
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ure. History is best understood through 
biography. People are the makers of 
history.”’ So spoke Gamaliel Bradford, 
and thus the reference to specific per- 
sons in the camping field. 

Prior to the formal birth of the camp- 
ing movement in the United States, a 
group of early writers made a significant 
contribution to an understanding of re- 
creation and education in the out-of- 
doors. Thinking of this group in some- 
what chronological order, the names that 
present themselves are Daniel Boone, 
Davy Crockett, Kit Carson, Thoreau, 
Isaac Walton, W. H. Gibson, Dan Beard, 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Horace Kep- 
hart, Edward Breck, and others. Gibson 
indicates the history of the organized 
camping movement is largely the history 
of persons, men and women, possessing 
the pioneer spirit and the vision of bring- 
ing back into our highly civilized, and 
in many respects artificial, method of 
living those values of life which come 
from living in the great out-of-doors; 
families such as the Gulicks and the 
Cobbs, individuals such as Welsh and 
Statten. 

In discussing the historical aspects of 
camping in such a brief and arbitrary 
fashion, it is quite possible that the 
names of some leaders have been unin- 
tentionally omitted. While asking pardon 
for such oversights, it must be admitted 
that a writer would be remiss indeed if 
he did not pay tribute to some of the 
outstanding leaders who did so much to 
promote the nature study phases of 
camping. William Vinal, himself an ex- 
pert in nature lore and out-door educa- 
tion, says: 

“Louis Agassiz aroused a new enthu- 
siasm for living material and strove to 
emphasize the importance of first-hand 
contact with nature. John Muir, John 
Burroughs and Dallas Lore Sharp saw 
nature with an artists eye and could put 
it into literature for others to enjoy. 
Ernest Thompson Seton brought wood- 
craft and Indian lore into social signi- 
ficance for youth. Perhaps Enos Mills 
was the first to start an organized 
school to teach nature lore to others.’’1: 

In concluding the history of the move- 
ment (prior to discussing the American 
Camping Association) it is well to con- 
sider briefly the philosophy of camping 
as it was evolving in those tender years. 
The early organized camps had a rather 
loosely constructed program centering 
around the idea of adventure in rural 
areas. As the camping movement de- 
veloped, new methods and techniques 
were introduced. The incorporation of a 
program similar to that used today is 
mentioned by Sanders: 


‘‘A short time later such people as the 
Gulicks, Ernest Thompson Seton and 
others began building camps with the 
definite purpose of offering in the vaca- 
tion period those things which modern 


| urban civilization was making is so dif- 
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rieult for children to find: romance and Bibliography Camping Association,” an unpublished doc- 
adventure, recreation and health both 12. Gibson, H. W. “The History of Or- ‘oral dissertation by Gerald P. Burns, Teach- 
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| ffsetti 
other. It soon becomes imperative, how- r ; = ae fsetting cost increases as described 
epee Excerpted from “The Educational Impli- above. 
ever, in order to accomplish their indi- 


cations of the Program of the American 
vidual and common ends, that these men 


unite and cooperate — this is true in 
business, in education, in the professions, 
in the relationship of nations, and it is 
true in camping.’’15 

According to Gibson, the first con- 
ference of camp-minded people was 
called in Boston in 1902 by Dr, Win- 
throp M. Talbot, director of Camp As- 
quam.'6 Immediately after this meet- 
ing the General Camp Association was 
formed. In 1910 at the Sportsman’s Show 
_in New York City’s Madison Square Gar- 
den, the Camp Directors Association of 
America was conceived. It is interest- 
ing to observe that this parent of the ‘seamaitis 
American Camping Association in 1910 Beh 


had all of eleven members. : ro, 
'. Sos 5 





Readers of CAMPING MAGAZINE may 
have noticed a number of changes in 
recent issues, such as elimination of con- 











PFAELZER CAMP SPECIALTIES 
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KITCHEN TOWELS 


CORNED BEEF 
HASH 





made from More choice, lean, gris- pst a 
tle-free beef gives this CHICKEN SOUP RAVIOLI 
Laundered Flour Sacks product an_ incompar- Made from real chick- A popular entree yet 
able meaty flavor. Gen- en. ‘‘Home made”’ soup ake - be 4m 
e Highly Absorbant uine Idaho potatoes, flavor but none of the Especially pa with 
. ee with bother. Also ideal for Pfaelzer’s Spaghetti 
° Durable ° Chamois Soft . opped | Onions and enriching sauces and Sauce and Pfaelzer’s 
spices give real eating gravies. Packed 12—6 Semenn of Parmesan 


satisfaction. Packed 6 
—4', Ib. tins to case. 


¢ Pre-Shrunk ©@ Lint Free 


+236 Size approx. 16” by 30” 
$1.80 per dozen 


3+¢236B Size approx. 15” by 34” 
$1.80 per dozen 
+591 Size approx. 1742” by 36” 


— $1.96 per dozen 


(No. 591 same as No. 236, but show flour 
rand markings) 


oz., 12—16 oz. jars; or Cheese. Brine-packed 
6 #10 tins to case. 12—3 Ib. tins to case. 





Hundreds of camps throughout 
U. S. A. re-order from us every year 





SMITHFIELD 


A trial will convince you. 
Also 


CAMPERS’ UTILITY BAGS 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


Brand New — Waterproof canvas 


CHILI CON CARNE . 


Generous quantity of 
choice, tender, lean 
beef; genuine pinto 
chili beans; imported 
spices make this prod. 
uct truly America’s Fin- 
est. Packed 6 #10 tins 
or 24—11 oz. individ- 
ual tins to case. 


DEVILED HAM 


A ham treat for use as 
sandwich spread, _ in 
omelets and other de- 
lectable ways. Tangy 
smoked flavor of finely 
ground and deviled ham 
makes this a real deli- 
cacy. Packed 6—2 Ib. 
jars to case. 


SMITHFIELD PORK 
Cheice chopped pork 
cooked ‘‘open kettle’’ 
Style, seasoned with 
rich, tangy barbecue 
sauce. Ideal for Bar- 
beque Sandwiches and 
many other’ entrees. 
Packed 24—30 oz. tins 
to case. 


with drawstring 
size approx. 11” by 14” 19c¢ each 


BESTEX COTTON PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


1605 W. Lafayette Detroit 16, Mich. 


Guy direct from manufacturer and save 
at least 40% 


Feature these and other Pfaelzer Food Specialties at your camp this season. Highly 
nutritious—equally delicious—low in cost—convenient to use. Write for FREE Siusteated 
catalog of our complete line. 


PFAELZER BROTHERS stiri: 





Amertea's Finest Food Specialties 
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Protect your camper's 


Your campers, too, will benefit from our 
prompt direct-mail claim service. Give 
them medical reimbursement coverage 
which provides the maximum of protection 
for a small deposit. 


e Fits the camp program e _ pro- 
vides broad coverage for each 
camper e can be adjusted to your 
own situation ¢ and is approved 
by camp men throughout the coun- 
try « write for details. 


a 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


HE SHOULD READ Kécuaténc | 


There’s no chance for confusion when you read 
the interesting, clearly-detailed articles which camp- 
ing specialists, recreation leaders and other authori- 
ties write for this publication. 








RECREATION magazine is planned to give you 
the kind of material you want all year-round. Whe- 
ther it’s an appetizing party menu, help with a knotty 
consiruction problem, a matter of program, com- 
munity appeal or the need for new ideas, 
RECREATION will help you. 


Even if it happens that you know all the answers, 
you'll want to keep abreast of other workers’ ex- 
periments and innovations, expose yourself to fresh 
thinking, be up-to-date on new trends — so sub- 
scribe to RECREATION. 


Send For Your FREE Copy Now 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE $3.00 CLUB SUBSCRIPTION $2.50 


National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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lew York, Nashville, California 
‘onventions Scheduled for March 


What? — The 1949 Eastern Regional 
Conference of ACA. 


When? — March 238-26, 1949 

Who? — You! — and all camp directors, 
counselors, leaders and everyone in- 
terested in camping. 

How? — By exhibits, dramatizations, 
forums, panels and group conferences. 


Where? — At the Hotel Statler (former- 
ly the Pennsylvania) in New York 
City. 

POPULAR SPEAKERS, a hundred ex- 

hibits, fun, ideas and fellowship are 

among the reasons all camping people 
are urged to register now for the region- 
al Camping convention to be held at 

Hotel Statler (formerly Pennsylvania), 

New York City, March 23-26, 1949. The 

program as outlined below offers many 

treats and many opportunities. 

Cost is reasonable and participation is 
a “must.”’ Fees for the entire conven- 
tion from Wednesday evening to Satur- 
day afternoon, including all meetings 
and three luncheons, are only $11.00 for 
the public and $9.50 for members of 
ACA, Daily sessions without luncheons 
are $1.50 for non-members and $1.00 
for members. Student tickets for the en- 
tire session without luncheons are $.50. 
Checks or money orders should be made 
payable to American Camping Associa- 
tion and mailed to Margaret M. Caesar, 
Registration Chairman, American Camp- 
ing Association, 111 Broadway, New 
York City 6. 

Program Highlights 
From the opening session at 8:30 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 23rd, to the closing 
luncheon at 1:30 p.m. Saturday, March 
26th, the program offers real opportuni- 
ties to all camp people. Only a few of 
the special interesting features can be 
listed, 

At 8:30 p.m. Wednesday, March 23rd 
— International camping music by the 
famous Minisik Chorus; at 9:30 p.m. 
reception to exhibitors with door prizes 
and other attractions, just like a quiz 
show, Refreshments will be served. 

At 10:00 a.m. Thursday, March 24th 
~- Personnel selection and training, fact- 
‘al and usable material. At 12:30 — 
Luncheon-discussion groups, choice of 
dozens of topics. Have your questions 
answered through discussion and by the 
“Host Leaders.” Thursday afternoon 
Sessions will consider the buying of food 
aid equipment, with government repre- 
scntatives and experts in the field. 

_ The Thursday evening session will be 

covoted to latest ACA plans and actions. 


~_ 
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Three interesting reports, Following the 
general session will be cracker-barrel 
sessions and square dancing. This al- 
ways has been an outstanding feature 
of our meetings. 

Friday sessions will cover mental 
health, food service, camp nature pro- 
grams and evaluating the camp experi- 
ence, with demonstrations, movies, panel 
sessions and discussion groups. Motion 
pictures will be shown in the early eve- 
ning and there will be special entertain- 
ment at 10:00 p.m. 

Six special demonstrations will be pre- 
sented on Saturday morning. They are: 
(1) Camp Craft, (2) Games, (3) Use 
of native materials, (4) Music, (5) 
Story telling and dramatics, and (6) 
Water safety. 

The later morning session on Satur- 
day offers four specifics in relation to 
camping problems, ranging from _ the 
group work approach in camping to the 
operation of day camps, 

The closing luncheon will not only 
have musical entertainment but will pre- 
sent the place of music in camp by Wil- 
liam Schuman, president of the Julliard 
Institute of Musical Art. The closing 
speaker, Eduard Lindeman, will discuss 
“Camping in a Democracy,” a fitting 
conclusion to four days devoted to the 
improvement of Camping. 


Southeasterners Meet at Nashville 


THE BIANNUAL CONFERENCE of the 
Southeastern Region of ACA will be held 
at George Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, Tenn., March 30-31, and 
April 1-2. The program committee has 
been diligently shaping an excellent pro- 
gram which should satisfy the varied in- 
terests of all camping folks in the thir- 
teen Southern states making up the re- 
gion. 

The theme around which the program 
has been planned is one of timely inter- 
est: Camping — An Approach to World 
Community. Certain aspects of the theme 
will be discussed in many of the work- 
shop groups and all of the five general 
sessions, 

An exceptionally fine group of peo- 
ple has been secured as participants in 
the general sessions. Dr. Jay B. Nash 
will speak on “‘The Camp As a Commu- 
nity.”” Dr. Hedley S. Dimock will speak 
on “Educational Opportunities in Camp- 
ing.”’ Dr, Henry M. Busch discusses 
“Social Values in Camping,’”’ and Mrs. 
Katherine Curtis closes the convention by 
“Looking Ahead.” 

In addition to these people, Reynold 








starts with BOOKS 
‘by GIRL SCOUTS 


Get the best in camping practice 
from our years of practical experience 


— yours for the price of a book 


CAMP SITE DEVELOPMENT — $4 


By Julian Harris Salomon 
Most complete, up-to-date guide on camp 
building. Gives practical data on building 
problems . . . making site plans .. . long 
term development — from the simplest tent 
camp to a permanent one of several struc- 
tures. 53 large seale plates. 20-526¢ 


ESTABLISHED CAMP BOOK— $2 


A complete handbook on securing, planning 
and operating an established camp. Covers 
all angles from site selection, layout and 
staff to management and_ responsibilities. 

20-607¢ 


TRIP CAMP BOOK —.75c¢ 


Planning, food, clothing and 
equipment needed . care 
of girls, vehicles, and animals 

. . trip camp standards — 
every detail included, with 
graphic illustrations.  20-602c 


CAMPCRAFT ABC’S —. $1 


By Catherine T. Hammett 


Suggestions for comfortable 
camp living . .. conveniences 
easily made, techniques of 
pitching tents, building fires, 
dishes to cook; also camp 
programs and hikes. 20-609c 


COOKING OUT-OF-DOORS —- $1 


Manual for outdoor cooking, 
from backyard cookouts to 
one week troop camps. Over 
200 recipes from U. S. and 
other lands. Pictured, with 
tables and charts. 20-532¢ 





Send check or money order to — 


GIRL SCOUTS of the U.S.A. 


National Equipment Service 


155 East 44th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
1307 Washingten Ave., St. Louis 3. Mo. 
245 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Carlson, ACA National President, and 
other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of ACA will be present. 

On Wednesday time is provided for 
pre-session meeetings of kindred groups. 
Arrangements will be made for any meet- 
ing requested, Many agency, private, and 
school groups will want to utilize’ this 
time for fellowship and for the discus- 
sion of pressing problems. 


Governor to Speak 


The conference will open officially 
Wednesday evening with the first gener- 
al session in which the group will be 
welcomed by Peabody College’s Presi- 
dent, Dr. Henry H. Hill and Tennessee’s 
Governor, Hon. Gordon Browning. Spe- 


cial music and an outstanding address 
will make up the evening program. After 
the general session visitors will be en- 
tertained at a social in the gymnasium. 

Topics to be dealt with in other meet- 
ings and in workshops include: Educa- 
tional Camping, The Camp a Community, 
Camping as a Setting for Group Work, 
Counseling, The Camp Program, Leader- 
ship Training, Nature Lore, Worship, 
Arts and Crafts and many other phases 
of camping. 

The hospitality committee, Nashville, 
and Peabody College extend a warm and 
hearty invitation to all camping enthu- 
siasts to spend a happy, interesting, and 
profitable four days at the Southeastern 
Regional Conference. 





LESS PESTS... 





MORE GUESTS 




















CONTROL INSECT PESTS WITH Tl F A 


.. . DEATH-DEALING FOG FOR INSECTS 


y OUR guests won’t tolerate pests. Solve the 
problem the easiest way with TIFA... can be 
Used for inside or outside work, wherever pest 


control is essential. 


TIFA Applicators discharge newly developed 
as well as the older insecticides, fungicides, re- 
pellents and hormones of the selected particle 
size in a true fog. This clean fog spreads quickly 
over wide areas, clings to all objects it contacts 
and permeates the smallest crevices. TIFA... 
an easily handled, one-man unit, powered by its 
own standard-make gasoline engine. QUICK ... 


SURE... ECONOMICAL... BUILT TO LAST. 


(See your nearest dealer or 
write for circular) 





SPECIAL 
TIFA SERVICE 
BY 
CUSTOM FOGGER 
If your requirement is not 
sufficient to have your own 
TIFA Applicator, write us 
for name and address of cus- 

tom fogger nearest you. 

















TODD INSECTICIDAL 
FOG APPLICATOR 


A product of 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 
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Coast Campers Meet March 9. 
CAMPING CHALLENGES our Camps i. 
the conference theme for the Pacifi 
Camping Federation conference (anc 
ACA regional convention) which is tak- 
ing place March 9 to 12 at Asilomar, 
Calif., it has been announced by genera’ 
conference chairman William N. Goodall. 
A fine attendance is anticipated, since 
the Asilomar conferences are noted for 
their fine hospitality as well as for their 
“meaty” sessions. Twelve ACA Sections, 
from-the Western States and Hawaii, 
are expected to be represented at the 
meeting, 

Four general sessions have been plan- 
ned by the Program Chairman, Charles 
B. Cranford and his committee. There 
will also be a series of group meetings 
on a range of topics chosen to meet 
the interests of the conferees, six work- 
shops and six camp program demonstra- 
tions. 

The workshops will be on Legislation, 
Leadership Training, What’s a Camp 
Program?, Group Process in Camping, 
and Camp Administration. 

Program Demonstrations will include 
campfire programs, campcrafts, camp 
games, primitive living, nature explora- 
tions and pack trips. 

This fine program, coupled with the 
social and recreational ‘‘extras’’ which 
are always a part of every ACA conven- 
tion, spell certain success for the 1949 
West Coast Regional ACA Convention. 
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Siuicmend edited by the publishers of 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 











. .. the new 1949 Handbook is a 
wonder. Last year’s book was good, 
but this is 100% better. Every camp 
director should have one. 


—P. S., Illinois 


Order Now — $1.50 each, 2 for $2.00 


lf payment accompanies order, 
we pay postage 


HOWARD P. GALLOWAY, Publisher 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
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Make Cabin Duties 
FUN! 


By Marilyn Meyer 
The Joy Camps 





FUN OR FRIGHTFUL! Cabin duties 
can be exactly that! Since there will 
always be this problem in camps in 
which campers live in cabins, I feel that 
the initial contact of the child with these 
responsibilities should be made as much 
fun as possible. Beginning the season 
with high enthusiasm and eagerness goes 
a long way to make the cabin a cheer- 
ful, livable home for the entire summer. 


A colorful, interesting duty chart is 
a good first step in building good cabin 
spirit. This is really quite important, for 
a chart merely listing names, dates and 
duties has little or no appeal. 


In the last few years we have tried 
various methods of assigning duties; the 
chart illustrated has been the most en- 
thusiastically received by all the children. 
This chart not only appeals to campers 
torough its moving wheel and its illustra- 
tions of duties, but also aids counselors 
in that they need make only one for 
the entire season 

! like to use two contrasting colors — 
ie for the wheel and the other for the 
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square — and crayons to brighten the 
pails, brooms, clogs, ete. Since I had 
12 children in the cabin it was necessary 
to divide the circle into 12 equal sec- 
tions and then continue these lines on 
out onto the square, so each duty would 
fit into each child’s space. 


Duties listed will vary from one camp 
to another. For example, since we be- 
lieve in pioneer camping, we have no 
running water at The Joy Camps. Hence 
the duties of getting washing and drink- 
ing water. Then too, clothes lines must 
be kept neat, the keg (our waste-basket) 
emptied, the Johnnie swept, and bathing 
clogs placed in proper order upon their 
rack. 


Though we have a small stove and a 
kerosene lantern in each cabin, they are 
seldom if ever used, so this duty con- 
sists mainly of picking up any soap, 
towels or washclothes which may have 
been left at the soap-dip dock. Keeping 
washing rack clean, and paper off 
cabin grounds are ground’s duties. It is 
quite a job to keep sand and dust swept 








MOSQUITOES 





PFLUEGER 


SHOO Fly 


INSECT REPELLENT 


Repels all biting insects. Pflueger 
SHOO ELY is a clear, odorless, 
greaseless, colorless liquid that 
will not stain skin or clothing. On 
treated clothing SHOO FLY repels 
chiggers up to 30 days. Guaran- 
teed safe. Comes in handy size 
bottle. 

See your Fishing Tackle Jobber or 
order direct from 

Dept. C 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 











FILMS = 











for the Summer Camp 


You can make your summer camp 
program a richer and fuller experience 
by using the right films to suppiement 
your camp activities. | 


TYPICAL SUBJECTS ON 
SPORTS AND RECREATION 


Baseball Volleyball Crafts 
Basketball Boxing Axmanship 
Tennis Wrestling Water Sports 
Swimming Gymnastics Golf 

Diving Camping Table Tennis 
Track & Field Fishing Bowling 
Tumbling Jai-Alai Ju-Jitsu 


AMONG SUBJECTS FOR 
MORE SERIOUS PROGRAMS 


Staff and group leadership training... 
health and safety... life saving... 
physical fitness ... informal education 
.. « nature lore... character educa- 


tion... religion and worship 


For free pamphlet, “The Use of Films 
in the Summer Camp” and the 1948- 
1949 Catalog of 


SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


Write to Dept. “Q” 
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off cabin floors, so we have two swee»- 
ers. 

Of course the favorite position is th: t 
of Free! This break in responsibility .s 
one campers deserve and thoroughly e:- 
joy. Often, however, you will find th:s 
child helpine someone else! 


The supervisor is also a very importa: 
person in our system. It is this camp: 
who is given complete responsibility fc 
supervising and checking duties. Cam: 
ers like to have this position of authorit 
and we prefer that they supervise then 
selves rather than to have us act is 
inspectors. The supervisor also checks 
shelves and hooks of each camper to 
make sure all personal belongings are 
neat, Counselor inspections are under 
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Camps across the country own more Place your order now. Make sure of the supervisor’s jurisdiction too, so we 
Old Town Canoes than any other make. having Old Towns for the camp season. also may be reprimanded and asked to 
The excellent qualities that have built Also we can supply flat-bottom beats straighten up our things! 

Old Town’s great reputation will —so popular with many camps—and I try to make any criticisms or sug- 


sailboats, boats for use with out- 
board motors and skiffs for rowing 


Old Towns are popular because skilled and motor use. Our variety of mod- 


gestions which I might have through the 
supervisor of the day, thus creating ad- 


appeal to every camp owner. 








craftsmanship makes them strong yet a meet any _— you may ditional respect for the supervisor’s po- 
feather-light, easy to guide, delicately el ip i e Pad sition. More often than not, the campers 
balanced for safety. Above all, Old nl dae a ne “ak amg au. ae upon a higher degree of perfection 
Town Canoes are inexpensive to keep carrying yokes, cushions, etc. _— each other than we would from 
in good condition. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. Address them! 
Purchase of Old Towns is a good in- OLS TOWN CANOE COMPANY a a — igen _ range 
5 513 Elm Street Old Town, Maine them initially interesting, and letting the 
vestment from every standpoint. Old children supervise themselves, will re- 
Town has been standard for 48 years. : sult in an enthusiastic group living in 








an orderly cabin. 














JACKSON DISHWASHERS | | these Practical 


adiurzedt thorough Moccasins are 


SANITATION® Easy to Make — 
aud de the job faster 


better - at lesa cost! 


Install a modern high-speed Jackson Dishwasher, 
and enjoy thoroughly clean and sanitary dishes, 
glasses and silverware at a savings. Jackson Dish- 
washers are easily and quickly installed, are easy 




















Genuine leather with composition — soles 
punched for lacing. Lacing, pattern and in- 











to operate, and will SAVE YOU MONEY on structions included in project kit. Sizes 3 to 
LABOR, BREAKAGE, HOT WATER and TOW- 12%. .......---. soseveceeecsenesseneeees Only $3.00 
EL SERVICE. Heavy split cowhide soft sole moccasins. 
Jackson Dishwashers are used in thousands of Complete materials for woolskin moccasins. 
eating establishments of every type the nation Authentic Indian symbol brass stamps. Kit 
over. of 18 different designs ...... $8.00 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated literature telling Geod beads, any color, 1 ox. bottle or in 

— Model 1-A. A t how a: En ae aa wi agp el hanks, either approx. 10,000 beads. Also wood 

ackson Model 1-A. compact, in ob a wi a modern Jackson : 

high-speed machine ideal for aicacceinee beads, asst. colors, size 3, per M ........ $1.60 


camp kitchens. Revolving stain- 
less metal hood enables oper- 


eit Craft project catalog included with shipment 
ator to slide baskets in one *Rinse water should be supplied at temper- 


; : ; of your first order. 
side, out the other. Dish tables ature not less than 1800 F. Electric immer- 7 
can be furnished to specifica- sion heater can be furnished to maintain 


for ereater volume. © this: temperature. OSBORN BROS. 
THE JACKSON DISHWASHER COMPANY Dept. B 


Dept. CA-1 3703 E. 93rd St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 225 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 
. ; — : Leathercraft Headquarters for 30 Years 
“Dishwashing Specialist Since 1925” 
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The folllowing is the report of ACA’s 
Executive Director to the Board of Directors, 
delegates to the annual meeting held in Min- 
neapolis‘on February 1, 1949, and members 
of ACA. The annual report of the Associa- 
tion President appeared in the February 
issue. 

T IS AN HONOR and a privilege to 

serve you as your Executive Director. 
I am aware of the opportunities available 
to me to make a significant contribution 
to the camping movement in America 
through service with ACA. It is with 
this thought in mind that the following 
report and recommendations are made. 

At the very outset, recognition must 
be given the “‘camp people” of the nation 
who are doing such a tremendous job in 
providing the best in outdoor education, 
recreation, and social living for our fu- 
ture citizens. I should like to cite next 
the members of ACA who, through active 
participation in their professional asso- 
ciation, have elevated camping to a 
“must” in the well-balanced development 
of American children. Greatest tribute 
must be paid to you leaders in the Asso- 
ciation, under whose wise direction and 
guidance the camping movement in gen- 
eral, and the ACA in particular, has 
made such a favorable impact upon our 
society. 

I need not recount to you the nature 
of this favorable impact on children — 
the real happiness, the high ideals, the 
proper attitudes, the better citizenship, 
the increased health, the social aware- 
ness, the desirable skills; indeed, the 
“know-how” to take their place and suc- 
ceed in the complex society of today. 

sut, like all true leaders, you are not 
content with doing a creditable job. You 
are anxious to improve even your finest 
programs. It is to this end, among 
others, that you have given unselfishly 
of your time, money, and efforts to the 
support of the camping movement 
through active participation in ACA — 
th: vanguard of this movement. 

‘0 consolidate your gains and crystal- 


lize your ideas into action, you have 
elvcted officers, appointed committees, 
aii hired professional executives — na- 


tionally, and in certain larger local units. 
Tse people have been given the re- 
spensibility and authority of putting into 
pi .ctice the policies developed by you 
a’. your delegated Board Members. 
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Notes from National 


By Gerald P. Burns 


ACA Executive Director 








It is unfortunate that meetings of 
this type are limited to one per year; 
but, due to the geographical representa- 
tion of this group (the Board of Direc- 
tors and official delegates to the annual 
business meeting), quarterly or even 
semi-annual meetings would be impos- 
sible for innumerable reasons. Since 
these meeting's occur on an annual basis, 
the national executive committee func- 
tions on behalf of the directors and mem- 
bers of ACA in the interim between 
meetings. Your attention is_ invited 
to the fact that for the past two years, 
the Association has been blessed with 
one of the finest executive committees 
that anyone could possibly desire. As 
you know, your executive committee is 
composed of your national officers, the 
past president, and the chairmen of the 
seven standing committees. 

Your national president, and the other 
members of your executive committee, 
have given, or will be giving, reports on 
various facets of the ACA’s operation 
during the past year. One of the respon- 
sibilities assigned your executive direc- 
tor is to formulate recommendations, 
based upon these reports and the over-all 
operation of the Association, and _ to 
present these recommendations for your 
consideration. Again, time  militates 
against a full and comprehensive pre- 
sentation. Bowing to this factor of time, 
your executive will present only a bird’s- 
eye view of the more important recom- 
mendations at hand. 

We recommend that: 

1. Closer relationship be maintained 
between the national office and all the 
Sections. This can be brought about by 
Section presidents and committee chair- 
men disseminating to their members 
items of general information contained 
in the monthly news letters, 

2. Closer relationship be maintained 
between Sections. This can be achieved 
by each Section putting all other Sections 
on its mailing list for bulletins and an- 
nouncements. 

3. Closer relationship be maintained 
between the national office and the of- 
ficial journal of ACA, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE. This can be done by giving 
your executive more responsibility and 
authority for the conduct of the maga- 
zine. 


4. Closer relationship be effected be- 
tween the larger Sections and the nation- 
al organization, This can be achieved 
by Section executive secretaries spend- 
ing two or three days each year in the 
national office (primarily at the ex- 
pense of the national organization). 

5. Greater efficiency and effective- 
ness in ACA professional operations be 
sought. This can be achieved (a) by 
some reorganization of the ACA com- 
mittee structure, (b) by defining job 
responsibility and authority, and (c) by 
informing every officer, committee chair- 
man, and committee member that his 
assignment is of importance and must be 
completed. 


6. A reformulation of the role of exec- 
utive director be made. This can be 
handled by the executive committee and 
the newly-formed committee on reorgani- 
zation. It is the sincere opinion of the 
executive that, for the good of the Asso- 
ciation, this be given some priority. 

7. Serious consideration be given the 
necessity for centralization of admini- 
stration in the ACA national office and 
for decentralization of program and ser- 
vices to the Sections. This can be done 
through adoption of the Desser Plan, or 
some analogous administrative set-up. 


8. Top priority be given to the con- 
sideration of whether ACA is to remain 
a federation of autonomous local units, 
or is to become a strong national asso- 
ciation in which Sections play vitally im- 
portant (but not independent) roles. Re- 
commendations on the accomplishment of 
this large order might be expected from 
the executive committee and the com- 
mittee on re-organization. 

In conclusion, it seems that there are 
two vital issues upon which we are in 
universal accord. For the coming year, 
if we are to maintain our splendid for- 
ward progress in membership and service, 
we must screen our membership care- 
fully to (1) raise the standards of mar- 
ginal operators and (2) move all camp 
directors and owners into their proper 
dues categories, Relative to point one, if 
membership in the Association is to stand 
for a “mark of good camping,” then we 
must begin to use our national and sec- 
tional standards for what they were in- 
tended — to up-grade the quality and 
calibre of all ACA camps. Relative to 
point two, ACA caters to a small seg- 
ment of our society; thus, with limited 
membership, proper classification for fi- 
nancial and professional purposes is 
essential. 

With these eight recommedations — 
and the two major planks in our plat- 
form — your ACA is prepared to move 
into an era of unsurpassed service to 
its professional membership and to the 
lay public. Through this service, we will 
move ever closer to the attainment of 
the heart’s goal of all real campers, 
“more and better camping ‘or all our 
children.”’ 
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Allegheny Section has been most ac- 


tive in recent months. At a December 
luncheon meeting, Ross L. Leffler, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion and an outstanding conservationist, 
talked to the group, emphasizing the 
need for all camps to promote conserva- 
tion education in their programs. Then, 
on January 18, the annual meeting was 
held, with Dr, Julian W. Smith, who has 
been director of the school camping’ pro- 
ject carried out by the State of Michi- 


gan, speaking on “Camping and Outdoor 
Liducation.”’ 

January 29, the Alleghenyites held a 
two-day workshop on winter camping, 
at Camp Twin Echo. Limited to direc- 
tors, assistant directors and program di- 
rectors, the group actually engaged in 
winter camping while discussing various 
aspects of the subject. Ralph E. Diamond, 
of the Boy Scouts was chairman of the 
workshop committee. 

Friday through Sunday, March °4-6, 
were real red-letter days for the section, 
for it was then host to a 1949 regional 
ACA convention. The program included 
general sessions with addresses by out- 


standing people, discussion and workshop 
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PADOLE BOARD 


Y There isn’t a single piece of water equipment, regardless 
of cost, that is more popular around camps, lake resorts, 
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SS ™~ beaches, etc., than the Surf Queen Paddle Board. Its 
SX reasonable cost, durability, low upkeep and easy storage 
S| A, appeal to every camp director or resort manager. Prac- 
SOSA tically unsinkable, its margin of safety is enthusiastically 
SN appreciated by lifeguards. 
SS... The Surf Queen Paddle Board fits into the pattern of 
SS water frolics Ike a new sled in a snowstorm on Christmas 
° Day. It i> slim. trim, beautiful . . . Buoyantly alive and 
S graceful . . . Sturdy, dependable and under perfect con- 
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trol at all times. 





Designed by International Surf Board Champion 


The Surf Queen Paddle Board is, indeed, a beautiful piece 
of faultless workmanship. Its features of design and con- 
struction reflect the superior engineering skill and long 
experience of one of America’s greatest surf boar 
bu:lders. 


It is 12 ft. long, 23 in. extreme width. Has oak blocks and 
chines, pine ribs, exterior marine plywood decks. Over 
400 brass screws, no nails or pegs. Interior surfaces 
painted. Outside, 2 coats marine enamel on primer coat, 
brilliant red and white. Brass drain plug and breather vent. 








“The Fleet’s In” at Camp Playmore, on Turtle Lake at 
Neshkora, Wisconsin. Camp Director William C. (Bill) 
Ackmann says “There isn’t any way to make a boy hap- 
pier, healtnier and safer in the water, than to turn him 
loose with a Surf Queen Paddle Board. Great for fun, 
play and stunts as well as rescue work. Countless ways 
to use it — sitting, kneeling, standing, lying flat on 
stomach. Paddles with arms, legs or canoe paddle. Quick- 
est launched life saver in the world.” 


U A WATE FOR LITERATURE +++ 


“The Surf Queen”’ 





Special proposition for resort operators 


BOONE, IOWA 


DEPT._C 
BOX 268 


THE Zavnez CORP. 
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sessions, social hours and all the featur:s 
which go to make up the fine meeting 
for which camping groups are noted. 
more detailed report of this regional co; 
vention will appear in an early issue. 

Chicago Section held an important 
meeting January 8. Beginning with a 
showing of the Life Camp motion picture 
‘“School-Time in Camp,” the meeting con- 
tinued with a business meeting to con- 
sider new procedures for the Section’s 
Camp Placement Bureau and a proposed 
plan for expanding Public Relation’s ae- 
tivities. At an afternoon session, Dr. Hed- 
ley Dimock, chairman of the ACA com- 
mittee on Implementation of Standards, 
Reynold E. Carlson, and several dis- 
cussion groups and his committee com- 
prised an ‘‘Information Please” panel on 
the subject of camp standards. Carlson 
spoke on “Standards and Objectives of 
Day Camping,” and the discussion group 
considered administration, setting and 
program building. 

On February 12 the Section held an- 
other meeting, on the subject ‘‘Imple- 
mentation of Standards,” which inciu- 
ded presentation of the findings on camp 
practices in 60 camps in the Chicago area. 
The March meeting of the Section was 
devoted to exploring the topic, “How 
Camping Can Better Serve the Individ- 
ual Camper.”’ It included morning and af- 
ternoon discussion groups and a guest 
speaker at luncheon. 
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Ld and Crafts 


programs of camps from coast 
to coast are highlighted by our 
projects because they give out- 
standing results at less cost. 


Write to 


"WORK BY HANDS THAT LOVE: TO LABOR 





SALISBURY, VT. 
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Arrangements have been made with 
the Chicago Motor Club to publish a 
directory of camps in the area served 
by the club; i.e., Illinois and Indiana. 
It is hoped this may be carried out as 
a joint project with the Indiana Section. 


\ competition for Camp Week Posters 
among sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
school students in Chicago was planned 
by the Section, with camp tuition schol- 
arships the prizes. 


New England Section will sponsor a 
Small-Craft School in 1949, as it did 
with such success last year. Scheduled 
for June 20-27, the school will be held 
in an actual camp setting at Camp Ke- 
honka, Wolfeboro, N. H. Having as one 
of its aims bringing the standard of 
camp canoeing instruction up to those 
already attained for swimming’ instruc- 
tion, the course is open to (1) counsel- 
ors who wish to improve their own tech- 
niques, (2) those who have had no ex- 
perience in leading canoe activities, and 
(3) counselors who expect to be in 
charge of camp canoeing programs. Cost 
of the course has been held down to 
$40.00; applications or requests for fur- 
ther information should be addressed to 
Miss Ann E. Weber, Bradford Junior 
College, Bradford, Mass. 


New England held its annual Spring 
Convention, this year combined with an 
ACA regional convention, on February 
4-5. A fine program was presented, bal- 
anced between the needs of agency and 
private camps, and featuring talks by 
outstanding camping leaders. A more full 
report will appear in an early issue. 


The New York Section at its January 
meeting had an interesting panel dis- 
cussion on the subject “Present Trends 
in Administrative Problems in Camping.”’ 
Members of New York Section and other 
nearby Sections comprised the panel. At 
its February meeting, New York dis- 
cussed ‘‘Present Trends in Counselor Re- 
cruitment and Training and in Program- 
ming.” Dr. L. B. Sharp of Life Camps, 
was moderator of the panel, which con- 
sisted of experts representative of several 
types and kinds of camps. 


The Section is also looking forward 
to a successful regional ACA convention 
scheduled for March 23-26 and described 
more fully elsewhere in this issue, 


Following the convention, Jim Moore, 
who has served the Section well as its 
part-time executive secretary, will hand 
over the reins to the new full-time execu- 
live, Mrs. Elfrieda Travestino. At the 
same time, offices of the Section will 
move from their present location to the 
Russell Sage Building, 122 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 
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Pennsylvania Section held _ several 
meetings of its various divisions; i.e., 
day camp, agency camp, private camp, 
etc., in February and March. The agency 
division elected Mrs. Chester R. Leighty 
as its chairman, and Thomas G. Cairns 
as secretary. 


A digest of laws, rules and regulations 
affecting camps in Pennsylvania has 
been published by the Section, under the 
guidance of Milton Borowsky, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee. 


St. Louis Section at its January meet- 
ing included a showing of the American 
Red Cross movie “Oars and Paddles.” 
For the February meeting, held all day 


Saturday, February 19, the Section fea- 
tured a talk on ‘‘A Scientific Approach 
to Camper Placement,” by Mrs. Augusta 
Jamieson, of the Chicago University 
Laboratory School; a panel discussion 
on “Camping, A Challenge to the Youth 
of Today,’’ and exhibits of a number of 
distributors of camping equipment and 
supplies. 


The Section has also cooperated with 
the University of Missouri in setting up 
an adult education extension course in 
Camp Leadership. The course is meeting 
16 evenings, from January 25 through 
May 10; classes are being run for be- 
ginners, intermediates and advanced 
camp leaders. 
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SPRING READING, SUMMER REAPING 


Is your winter reading list getting the attention is should? 
Be better equipped to manage your camp efficiently, train 
your staff expertly, and give to your campers the benefits 
YOU can obtain from studying these books written for your 
help. Next summer you’ll be glad! 


Administration of the Modern Camp, edited by Hedley Dimock ................ $4.00 
A complete reference work on camp administration; a book of first 
rate importance and usefulness. 


Services for the Open, Matoon and Bragdon. ...........................2---2-22-2000000ee ooo $2.50 
Contains 29 complete services, 83 hymns and songs with words and music. 
Planned to take care of the whole camp season. 


Camp Site Development, Julius H. Salomon 220.2.......00000222co..iceceeceenneenee eee e eee e eens $4.00 











Covers all aspects of camp planning, from choice of site, through utility 
and sanitary arrangements; includes descriptions and diabrams of camp 
structure. 


Fireside Book of Folk Songs, Boni and Lloyd —........2.....22.2..2200.2222220cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $3.95 
Beautifully illustrated; contains words and music for 147 of the great 
ballads, old favorites, hyms, etc. 
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Howard P. Galloway, Puplisher CAMPING MAGAZINE Metuchen, N. J. 


Please send me the following books prepaid. | enclose check to cover cost. 
Administration of the Modern Camp ........................ copies @ $4.00....$................ 


Ra a csaccsainiinavonsensinnnincneiinnermenaninnets copies @, $2.50....$................ 
I Re I ie ininncsicesincsvccncesncncsnnotinneas es copies @ $4.00 $.............. ” 











Fireside Book of Folk Songs ...............--....---2...-------- copies @ $3.95....$ 
SNEED occasjeusshsusnisiesoscasccanennsesnrpmenmsatinlasiiceeiieeibeestiecenaadpiincas aatabeiaisiaeal-abinedibeony etndunatacelsacstiiinenieiaiaasacaemeitials 
Street Ns cies sisiceessassosichnecevoepseeinstinsinive Spb eatin anal deind Iecesladie sbi RahniepSioadesooedidieanPetinleodanactigunadadialemsitiaiine 
SN icatarsecesstisatteesior-inicics uildcninadtneinnciestakcidennimeiadeilaticaaet I ie siraiiileek pies MI ics sicasaweipwsniicchgienbiceanteuken 
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Develop new enrollments for today and for the 
future through PARENTS' MAGAZINE, now 
received in homes of 1,150,000 families with 


reach well over 2,300,000 children, your best enroll- 
ment prospects. 


» 300 000 1949 is the fifteenth year in which PARENTS’ 
7 7 


MAGAZINE has carrigd more camp advertising 

than any other national magazine—proof of 

I the confidence this magazine enjoys both with 
enro ment camp directors and with America's mothers 
and fathers who select the camps their children 


prospects will attend. 


The magazine's Camp Service Bureau receives 

thousands of inquiries each year, asking for 

through guidance in camp selection. Camp advertisers 

| benefit strongly from these inquiries. All camp 

advertisements in the May issue of PARENTS' 

MAGAZINE appear in the Annual Camp Direc- 
tory reprint, used throughout the year. 


PARENTS MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 

Lowest rate per thousand circulation among 

all leading consumer magazines in the Camp field. 
Address inquiries to Josephine E. Chrenko 
Director School and Camp Department. 














COMARINE PAINTS 


ee CAMP BUILDINGS 
‘ Sees for DOCKS, BOATS 
om if As j EQUIPMENT 


A superior new paint that will help you 
- protect your camp property and cut your 
maintenance costs. 


COMARINE Paint covers in one coat... 

will not crack or chip .. . non-fading 
. eacy to apply ... preferred by camp 

owners because it wears and wears. 


See our exhibit Booths 64-65. American 


Camping Association Convention, Hotel 
Statler, March 23 thru 26. 


ae 





> a Coating Materials Laboratories, Inc. 
689-691 Main St. Belleville, New Jersey 
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717 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


All Campers Want to Buy 


Want 
a Camp 


Siglecraft Want to Sell 


- SWEAT SHIRTS 3 
: LIST YOUR NEEDS 


HEAD SCARFS Information strictly confidential 


' # Brightly flock em- Consult or Write 
} / bossed in any color 
Y with camp name and 








emblem . 
gy eo KENNETH JOHN BEEBE 
pila acter capiikds ee He Licensed Real Estate Broker 
STYLECRAFT MFG. CO 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Tel. Plaza 7-4440 
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MINNESOTA (continued from page 7) 


only from contact with camping as a 
result of his position, but also as a parent 
whose children have been both campers 
and camp leaders. 


“The right kind of camping,” he said, 
“is one of the greatest character buildeis 
in the world.”’ He listed the major vzl- 
ues of camping as learning to live with 
others, developing a spirit of indepen- 
dence, building strong and _ healthy 
bodies, learning the techniques of leader- 
ship and developing a keener appreciation 
of the importance of moral and religious 
values. 


‘“‘We are learning today,” Gov. Young- 
dahl pointed out, ‘“‘the futility of wor- 
shipping at the shrine of material things. 
The survival of our world, as it has been 
developed by the technological advances 
of the scientists, depends on teaching 
our young people how to control and 
use these advances through the power of 
religion.” 


On the second evening of the con- 
ference, following a day given to meet- 
ings of kindred groups, conferees ga- 
thered for a general session featuring a 
talk and motion-picture showing by Sig 
Olson, author, lecturer and long-time wil- 
derness guide, on the topic, “‘How to be 
At Home in the Out-of-Doors.”’ 


Olson described feeling at home in the 
wilderness as synonymous with overcom- 
ing fear of the woods. He listed five 
major points in achieving this at-home- 
ness. They are: (1) Get to know your 
country thoroughly. (2) Get to know the 
natural history of the area. (3) Know 
your outfit; have the kind of outfit that 
is adaptable to the country in which you 
are travelling, and adaptable to you. 
(4) Know what you want in the out-of- 
doors. (5) Develop a keener appreciation 
of your ability to survive in the out-of- 
doors in case of emergency. Most people, 
he said, underate their ability in this 
respect, 


‘“‘When you go into the out-of-doors,” 
he concluded, ‘‘remember that the great- 
est pleasure comes from spiritual adven- 
tures, not from physical adventures. The 
former,” he said, “will come to you if 
you prepare properly for your trip in 
advance, the latter if you venture into 
the wilderness unprepared.” 


“Forget time and ties with the worka- 
day world when you go into the woods,” 
he urged, “and concentrate on develop- 
ing a spirit of independence and oneness 
with the out-of-doors.” 


Four very interesting talks on phases 
of camp operation were made by Miss 
Catherine T. Hammett, national secre- 
tary of ACA and director of camping 
for the Girl Scouts; Herbert Twining, 
former ACA officer and operator of 
Camp AIl-Gon-Quian; Lloyd B. Sharp, 
national ACA committee member and di- 
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rector of Life and National Camps, and 
Mrs. Gisela Konopka, School of Social 
ee ee ey HUNDREDS AND HUNDREDS OF LEADING CAMPS 
- Miss Hammett, in her talk on “‘Camp , 
; Program,” made a plea for more activi- RELY ON THIS CLEANER 
| ties indigineous to the camp setting and 
d, greater opportunity for cooperative staff- Sold Nationwide by Reputable Dealers or Contact Us Directly 
be camper planning of activities. || F 
- Mr. Twining, on the subject of ‘““Camp AMP fexele)*) aA TO PUMPING 
- Administration,” stressed the desirability S CAM 
7 and necessity of operating our camps in A Double Duty Bi tid c fe} 10). & A 
= accordance with the highest concepts of Vv CESSPOOL AND NO MOR V 
- camping and also with due consideration FE SEPTIC TANK Bil c ROOTS & 
- of the trust placed in camp directors by CLEANER BissO ES TRE 
both campers and parents. Also M 
a Mr. Sharp, in discussing the topic T tines = Greate NAT ES DIGGING O 
8” “Camp Leadership,” urged that the type [ a ~ ———- LIM N 
tid of program and leadership in camp be M Tree. Roots—Odors Ec ASE 
oe re-directed in such a manner as to make in a Ge ney ES GR E 
es possible for campers a more direct con- | | lana Y 
e . . 
“fT Mime 
nd ; a , No more expensive, unhealthy pum me and This modern chemical guarantees quick and 
of Mrs. Konopka, in her talk on Camp digging hg of es wae ——e seap- pn aN at in = to —. on NO 
Relationships,” dealt Aincisively with the Here's the “most ria and Tatest fines. while chemical is waren. ee 
n- ag eeeandeer: pr ge a ac 0 A ag 0: poe geet ge povnn solide. , 5, 10, 25, 50, 100, 200 and 400 Ib. Containers 
t- staff and campers, for developing better Camp Sanitation our Specialty: If Every Chemical You Need: We manufacture 
a- social sthitaden, helping children to think stele Pa Ahn tn souuda, Weed ln the ee 
a through and overcome problems, and Write for Complete Literature 
1g assisting them to better understanding 
il- of the advantages of harmonious group CAMP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
be living. Manfuacturing Chemists 
Additional small-group discussions 1560 SIXTY-SECOND STREET Phone — CLoverdale 9-0200 
™ were scheduled before, between and after BROOKLYN 19, N. Cable Address: CHAMPCHEMIC, New York 
n- the general sessions mentioned above. ~ 
ve At the closing banquet of the con- 
\e- vention Elmer F, Ott was the speaker. 
ur He is a former national officer and com- 
he mittee member of ACA, is in charge of 
yw camping for the YMCA in the North 
at Central Area, and has recently returned 
ou from Germany, where he was advisor to 
u. YMCA youth camps there. Mr. Ott’s topic 
f- was “‘Adventures in Human Relations,” 
on and he drew heavily on his European 
f- experiences to point up the great op- 
e, portunities of camping, both in this 0) 
11s country and abroad, as a force in the WA R D R B E LIST SERVICE 
ee ee ee eee ee To Protect Your Campers and Your Camp 
‘ sically and morally strong, right-thinking 
+. leaders for the future. ‘Democracy,’ @ No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking of 
wy Mr. Ott reminded his listeners, ‘‘isn’t all articles with the owner’s full name. And the standard mark- 
“ government. Democracy isn’t something ing method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash’s WOVEN 
“ you talk about. Democracy is something Names. 
in you live and demonstrate in your day-by- For generations Cash’s Names have identified both clothing 
to wad life. If you vrals live it and demon- and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. Cash’s 
strate it, then you aire only giving lip ser- Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped—for neat, 
vice to the democratic ideal.” permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under hard 
7 Considerable credit for the great suc- usage than any other method. 
“ . = st ay mage ea a sit Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
id ; “ ee a a ao Cash’s—and to help you enforce your requirements we will sup- 
‘CA members who worked untiringly ply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. Write 
for it. While it is impossible to list them for information, samples, and prices. 
ag completely, special mention should be 
- | made of the work of Lyndon Cedarblade, Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name qual- 
as D. W. Hartman, Mrs. Niels Thorpe, Laur- ity and utility at the lowest possible price we offer Cash’s JACQUARD 
“ el Ihfe, Margaret Rignell, John Rowe, Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 
>, Oscar Olson, Elisabeth Strom, Ann Brin- 9 
if ley, Fred V. Rogers, Laura Joesting, Toy CAS fe SQ 
>, Jambeck, Robert Nankivell and Edmund 29 Camp Street South Norwalk, Conn. 
“x Luicaszewski. 
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All Size Tents °¢ Steel Single 

and Double Deck Cots ¢ Camp 

Bed Sheets ¢ Pillow Cases ° 

Mattresses * Hospital ¢ Hotel 

Camp Blankets ¢ Sleeping Bags 
¢ Duffel Bags ° 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


J. J. ENRIGHT, INC. 


148-150 GREENE STREET 
New York City 12, N. Y. 
Canal 6-2755 
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agate CAMP. 
BRRECTORS | 

Handbook and 
BuyingGuide | 
BNE ei siciNG MAGAZINE 
. 





... this book is a ‘‘must."’ It contains 
a vast amount of specific information 
that is needed in the successful opera- 
tion of a camp. 

Reynold E. Carlson, president, ACA. 


Order Now — $1.50 each, 2 for $2.00 


If payment accompanies order, 
we pay postage 


HOWARD P. GALLOWAY, Publisher 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
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Reviewed by ACA Studies and 
Research Committee 


Camp Leadership Courses for Colleges 
and Universities 


American Camping Association, 343 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, 1949. 32 
pp., $1.00 

In the fall of 1948 a workshop was 
held at Pokagon State Park, Ind., to re- 
vise the preliminary results of a work- 
shop carried on at Oconomowoc, Wis., 
the preceding year. This publication is 
the result of these workshops. It is a 
recognition that the tremendous growth 
of the camping movement has made it 
imperative that colleges and universities 
help in training’ camp leadership. 

Herein is presented a suggested out- 
line to be used in training of camp coun- 
selors and a similar outline for training 
persons preparing for administrative re- 
sponsibilities in camps. The material 
grows out of first-hand experience of 
people now actually teaching such cour- 
ses and others with long years of ex- 
perience in the camping field. It has 
been tested in both classrooms and field 
laboratories. 

Though the outlines make no pre- 
tense of being complete and though the 
committee asks for further suggestions 
for future revisions, still the work re- 
presents a big forward step in the pro- 
fessionalization of camp leadership. 

Hugh W. Ransom, chairman of the 
Leadership Training Committee of ACA 
acted as chairman of the revision com- 
mittee. 


Camp Site Development 
By Julian Salomon. Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A., New York City, 1948. 
105 pp., Cat. No. 20-526, $4.00. 
Excellent plans and descriptions for 
facilities needed in large and small camps 
are found here. The suggestions are in- 
tended primarily for Girl Scout camps 
but are applicable to other camps. Gen- 
eral information on camp planning and 
suggestions, with ample drawings, for 
water supply, roads, electricity, sewage 
and waste disposal, administration build- 
ings, dining lodge, kitchen, campers’ liv- 
ing quarters, and aquatic facilities and 
equipment are given. 


Camping on School Time 

Compiled by Jerry Heyne. Available 

from Park and Playground Associa- 

tion, 613 Locust St., St. Louis 1, 

Mo. 1948. Mimeographed, 23 pp. 

This is the report of St. Louis’ first 
school camp, held May 3-9, 1948, under 
the direction of the Park and Playground 
Association, Fifty-four eighth-grade 
school children were taken to camp for 





INDIAN CRAFT 


Catalog on Request 


Supplies Kits, 
for all Beads, 
Indian * Feathers. 
Craft Books, 
Work Leathe: 





GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1569 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 26, N. Y. 


BU. 7-4951 











SELL or BUY 
A Camp ...A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 
Leases ° 
Partnerships 


Sales °¢ Mergers 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 














PRECISION MACHINE CO. 


WATER 
PURIFICATION 
UNIT 


Model A 


Be 





FOR DRINKING WATER 
AND SWIMMING POOLS 


e Record Low Price for Chlorinators 

e Installation Free in Most Areas 

e Guaranteed to Meet the Specifications 
of Your State Board of Health 


80 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


PRECISION MACHINE CO. 














National 
Girls’ 


Camp Suits... the Nation's Preference 


Girls of action look for the flattering, 





>. 
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comfortable fit and smart styling of 
National’s practical, all-around Camp suit. 
New, ribbed cotton jersey dance suits also 
available. 

Write for FREE illustrated Catalog. 


sports equipment co. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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CAMP SALES & PURCHASES 


e Our business is to bring together, 
on a dignified basis, principals who 
wish either to sell or to buy camp 
properties in the New England area. 


e An inquiry from you will bring 
full confidential information. May 
we serve you? 


NORDBLOM Co. 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9 


Hubbard Realtors New York 
Worcester 
2-7000 Washington 
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CONTACT US FOR NEW 
IDEAS and MATERIALS 
THIS SEASON 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT 
MATERIALS 


108 Franklin Street 
New York 13, N. Y 




























Specializing in 


American Indian Crafts. 
Authentic Curios. 
Crafts, Supplies and 
Construction Sets. Cat- 
alog on request. 
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Buime Trane a Sates ©, tne. 
155 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











WE MAKE TO ORDER 


Actual Photo Postcards 
Colored Postcards 
from your own negatives 


We carry a full line of Greeting 
Cards and Swiss Flower Postcards. 


iittala 
Ask for Samples and Prices 


ALFRED MAINZER 
‘18 E. 28th St. - New York 16, N. Y. 
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one week. The report gives a descrip- 
tion of the camp organization, program 
and finance, as well as recommendations 
for further steps in school camping. 


Manual of Minimum Standards for 
Camps 

Published by the Committee on Camp 

Standards of the Camp Section, Great- 

er Boston Community Council, 261 

Franklin St., Boston, Mass., 1948. 43 

pp., $1.25. 

Designed especially for short-term or- 
ganizational camps serving the Greater 
Boston area, this pithy manual defines 
the purpose and opportunity of such 
camps. Their relationship to the home 
and to the community, sites and facili- 
ties, administrative organization, business 
management, sanitation, safety, health, 
diet, personnel, and program all come 
under its survey. Anyone interested in 
desirable practices in camping will want 
to see this book. 


Legal and Legislative Aspects of Camp- 
ing. 
By American Camping Association 
Workshop on Camping Legislation held 
at Pokagon State Park, Ind., October, 
1948, American Camping Association, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, 32 
pp., $.50 
This report was the work of four com- 
mittees at the Pokagon workshop: one 
concerned with regulatory legislation, 
one with permissive legislation, one with 
general legislation, and one with imple- 
menting the findings of the workshop. 
The report should be of special value 
to camp directors as a guide to analyz- 
ing the legislation in their own particu- 
lar states and to understanding the legal 
responsibilities of camp directors. Sug- 
gestions are given which ACA members 
concerned with ways of securing or 
blocking new legislation will find valu- 
able, 


The Book of Camping 

By Robert Rubin. Association Press, 

New York City, 1949. 154 pp., $2.00. 

This new book is a welcome addition 
to the field of camp literature. Its ma- 
jor concern is that of the counselor and 
the camp program. The author has had 
many years of experience in organiza- 
tion camps and throughout the volume 
gives practical suggestions based on his 
own experiences. There are charts and 
forms relative to knowing your camper, 
village cleanup, mail charts, counselor 
application blanks and contracts, pro- 
gram assignments, food records, camper 
application cards, ete. 

Chapter titles which give a fair sum- 
mary of the contents, are: Organized 
Camping, The Counselor at Work, Train- 
ing the Counselor, Developing the Pro- 
gram, Developing Appreciation of new 
Interests, High Points for the Camp Di- 
rector, The Leader and Camper Rela- 
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THE DISHWASHING COMPOUND 


*“ QIERMULES 


MS 17 WASHES 


BACTERIOLOGICALLY PROVEN 


Other Camp Specialties 
See us at the 


Hotel Pennsylvania, Booth 45 
Send For Free Sample and 


Complete Inforniutton 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
































“iendaiaes Is Sage Then parerer 
To Force’’—Samuvel Johnson 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


This summer come to Minnesota—more than 
1000 subjects of study are offered covering 
every field of education and scientific interest. 
This great University offers an attractive pro- 
gram of extra-curricular activities including 
physical recreation in many forms, outstanding 
musical and dramatic programs, stimulating 
lectures on a variety of subjects, and many 
interesting social events. In connection with 
the Territorial Centennial, — emphasis 
will be given to the regional history, geog- 
raphy, economics, and culture of the North- 
west, with the usual special courses and work- 
shops for teachers in primary, secondary and 
higher education. Teaching staff numbers 
more than 900 including many educators of 
national and international renown. Libraries 
and laboratories offer outstanding opportunity 
for graduate work and research. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
June 13 and 14. Second term registration, 
Monday, July 25. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Dean of Summer Session. 902 
Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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CAMPS - SALES 


SCHOOLS CAMP SITES 


PARTNERSHIPS - FINANCING 


Transacted sales for the finest camps 
in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Excellent Prestige. 
Former and present camp directors 
recommend us. 





Contact us— We specialize. Clients 
@ respect our confidence and experi- 
ence. 


PECK-KERRON COMPANY 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsyivania 6-8285 BOulevard 8-9105 











TENTS 
STEEL COTS 


DOUBLE 
DECKS 


MATTRESSES 





See our exhibit at Booth No. 2 at the 1949 
Regional Convention of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Camping Association 
at the Hotel Statler, (formerly Hotel Penn- 
sylvania) March 24th, 25th and 26th.” 


Write for Wholesale Camp Catalogue 


OUTDOOR SUPPLY CO., INC. 


565 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 

















You'll Say So, Too.. ~ 


Handbook and | 
BuyingGuide | 





TS uisemend edited by the publishers of 
CAMPING MAGAZINE | 


- y 


. the best publication of the kind 
| have ever seen — well arranged and 
clearly printed — will be of consider- 


able help in all our camp work. 
—A. C. H., Vermont. 


Order Now — $1.50 each, 2 for $2.00 


lf payment accompanies order, 
we pay postage 


HOWARD P. GALLOWAY, Publisher 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
ee o_o 











tions, and Looking Ahead. The book 
should serve two functions: one, as a 
reference book for counselors and camp 
directors; and two, as a text for a gener- 
al course in camp counseling. 


Teaching Progressions for the Swimming 
Instructor 

By Richard L. Brown. A. S. Barnes, 

New York City, 1948. 160 pp., $3.00. 

Addressed to the swimming instructor, 
this book gives in clear, concise fashion 
the objectives and methods of various 
swimming strokes, The teaching proced- 
ure is given in detail, with clever draw- 
ings to illustrate the text. 

Common errors, factors to be stressed, 
and other teaching tips add to the use- 
fulness of the book. Among other matters 
included are the qualifications of an in- 
structor, class organization, safety in 
swimming, and water games and stunts. 


Let’s Whittle 

By Leroy Pynn, Jr. The Manual Arts 

Press, Peoria, Ill., 1948. 128 pp., 

$2.50. 

Requiring a minimum of equipment 
and a maximum of creative effort, whit- 
tling is a perfect art for camps, Simply 
written and beautifully illustrated with 
200 drawings and photographs, this book 
offers 28 projects in whittling. Most of 
the subjects are animals: camels, peli- 
cans, dogs, roosters, elephants, horses, 
giraffes, and others. Beginners in whit- 
tling will appreciate the clear illustrated 
instructions in the use of the knife, the 
step-by-step information on cutting out 
the animals, and the suggestions for fin- 
ishing. The only tools required are a 
sharp knife, a piece of wood, an oilstone, 
and a coping or band saw. The saw can 
be eliminated if desired. 


Books Received 

The Cat as a City Pet. By Mary T. 
Penshaw. American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, 50 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1948. 
40 pp., $.25 

Purchase, Care and Repair of Athletic 
Equipment. By Kenneth L. Meyer. Edu- 
cational Publishers, Inc., St. Louis, 1948 
160 pp. 

The Art of Chinese Paper Folding. 
By Maying Soong. Harcourt Brace and 
Co., New York, 1948. 132 pp. 

Gem Cutting. By J. Daniel Willems. 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., 1948. 
224 pp. 

Weaving You Can Do. By Edith Louise 
Allen. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., 
1947. 118 pp. 


All books reviewed in CAMPING 
MAGAZINE may be ordered d’ ect 
from Howard P. Galloway, Publisher, 
Metuchen, N. J. Save time, trouble and 
money: send only one order and one 
check to one address; all books ordered 
will be shipped postpaid. 


Easy to work... 


HANDICRAFT 
METALS 


for beginners or 
experienced 
craftsmen 





You can make 
attractive trays, 
coasters and other 
metal articles quickly 
and simply from our 


ALUMINUM AND 

COPPER CIRCLES. 

In many sizes and gauges, 
BRACELET BLANKS 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 


of Aluminum, Brass, Copper 
and Stainless Steel. 





Write for FREE instruction booklet and 
price list today. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


5239 Brown Ave., Dept. CM, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


CARBOLINEUM 


g. U.S. Pat. Off. 
WOOD STAIN — wae B 
Beautiful rustic eet 
brown. “ORR 











WOOD PRESERVER 
—Adds years to life 
of wood exposed to 
rot. 


\ 
y WRITE FOR 
FREE 
FOLDER AND 


TERMITE STOPPER 
—Repels insects. 





Apply anywhere—brush, spray or quick dip 
—no pressure needed. Over four times richer 
than creosote in wood preserving oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPARY, 


Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 

















FLY & MOSQUITO CONTROL 
AND ANY OTHER PESTS 


Abalene Pest Control Service, Inc. 


799 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
435 Central Ave., Albany 5, N. Y. 
and 40 Branches 














BUGLE CALLS on records 
. arranged for the camp day 


Twenty-three separate calls on six sides in 
proper sequence from Reveille to Taps. 
Album $4.50 postpaid or C.O.D. 


CAMP AND CAMPUS RECORDINGS 
644 Riverside Dr. New York 21, N. Y. 














SILKY FINISH for WOOD or PLASTIC 


Wonderful new finish for craft projects, 
toys, etc. Simply spray on fine cut rayon 
fibers with gun provided in kit. 18 beau- 
tiful colors. Everything included in kit, 
nothing more to buy. Postcard brings 
FREE circular and sample of finish. 


DonJer Products Co., 1115 Sterling -Pl., 








FELTCRAFT 


Your craft program needs Feltcraft. 
Our 1949 Instruction Manuel and cat- 
alog tells you how. Have you re- 
ceived your copy? 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390-C Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Brooklyn 13M, X. Y. 
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HANDICRAFT 











SUPPLIES 


Contact Us Regarding Any 
Handicraft Problems that you 
May Have 


@ PROMPT SERVICE @® 
QUALITY GOODS 


Write for Free Catalog 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


770-774 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Dept. C-1 
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PREMIER PAPER CO. 








SERVING CAMPS OVER 25 YEARS 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


re - BAKERS PAPER - CUPS - DRINK- 
GRAPH PAPER - NAPKINS 


I - PLATES, 
STRAWS - TABLE COVERS - TOILET 
TISSUE - TOWELS - WAX PAPER. 


e ASK US—If it’s paper or made of PAPER 


475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 
Dept. C 











SERVICES FOR THE OPEN 


& MATTOON AND BRAGDON 


Twenty-nine services made up of ap- 
propriate and varied material, with 83 
hymns and songs for camp and other 
outdoor use. Soft cover $2; cloth, $2.50 


347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


@ @ © Adsociation Presse © © 








CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS e LACING e« ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 
181 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 




















NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
Artvue Picture Post Cards 
Artvue Souvenir Folders 

Send for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. ¥: 

















FOR SALE 


Part ownership in old, well-established 
far western private boys’ camp. Ex- 
perienced man only, with investable 
funds. Send recent dated photograph, 
age, bank references, at least three 
personal references to: 


Box 106 Camping Magazine 


| 181] Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 














LEA THERCRAFT, METAL TOOLING CRAFT 
We have a complete stock of these craft 


sup:ties for immediate shipment. — Top 
Sruco leathers, tools, accessories; also 
too.ng metals and _ supplies. For FREE 


Catalog, write to — 


KIT KRAFT, Camp Dept., 3203. W. Washing- 
ton Sivd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. or phone 
REpublic 3-8221. 
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Camp Week Posters, designed to help 
in publicizing the forthcoming ‘‘week”’ 
scheduled for March 20-26, are now a- 
vailable at cost from George F. Miller, 
631 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. 
The posters are 14 x 22 inches in size, 
are printed in multi-colors, and stress 
the theme of this year’s Camp Week — 
“Camping For Freedom.”’ Cost of the 
posters is only 10c each; checks should 
be made payable to Public Relations 
Committee, A.C.A. 


Described as ideal fire protection for 


structures in rural areas, the Porto- 
Pumper fire-fighting trailer has been 
announced by Porto-Pump, Inc., 227 


Iron St., Detroit, Mich. A 200-gallon 
supply tank, pump, hose and other items 
are included in the trailer’s equipment. 
It can also be used to pump from any 
stream, lake or other water source. 
When writing for further information, 
please mention CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


The 1949 hotel show, officially desig- 
nated the 34th National Hotel Expo- 
sition, has been scheduled for November 
7-11 at Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. Past hotel shows have proved of 
real interest and value to camp owners 
and directors, as an opportunity to see 
the latest and best in food service and 
other equipment. 


Outdoor Recreation is the theme of the 
annual recreation conference scheduled 
for March 17-19 by University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. Nature ed- 
ucation will have a prominent part in 
the conference; camping people inter- 
ested in attending can contact Prof. Wm. 
G. Vinal at the university. ; 


John Sexton & Co., manufacturing 
wholesale grocers,. opened on February 
lst a new sales and warehousing branch 
in Newton, Mass., near Boston, to better 
serve their steadily expanding New Eng- 
land business better. The building con- 
tains over 30,000 square feet and is the 
seventh plant the company has opened 
to keep its service at a high level in 
keeping with the acceptance the com- 
pany’s products enjoy. 





Announcement has been received 
of the death of. Mrs. Lee Herman, 
operator with her husband of Her- 
man Youth Ranches in Colorado. 
Mrs. Herman was connected with 
camping for over 20 years, was 
an ACA member, and was known 
to many other camp directors, who 
will join in mourning her passing. 
Operation of the camps will be 
continued by Mr. Herman and their 
son Erie. 
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Camp DIRECTORS! 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD 
TO BE WITHOUT... 


OUR NEW CRAFT 
CATALOG 


Packed with 


NEW 
e IDEAS 
e LOW PRICES 
e SERVICES 








PLUS: 24 HOUR DELIVERY 
Write on Camp Stationery 


THE GUILDCRAFT CO. 


1305 Hertel Ave. Buffalo 16, N. Y. 














For more PALATABLE and more 
ECONOMICAL fruit drinks, 
write for free samples 


SMITH-JUNIOR CO., INC. 
266 LYELL AVENUE 
ROCHESTER 6, N. Y. 


DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft @ Plastics @ Pottery Craft 
Block Printing @ Belt Craft 
Textile Color ® Power Tools ® Wood Burning 
Instruction Books @ Write for Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Dept. CM 39, Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 


























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Position Wanted 


YOUNG WOMAN desires position teach- 
ing riding. Assistant in riding at Sweet 
Briar College. N.S.W.A. Rating. Refer- 
ences, Anne Wheaton, Sweet Briar, Va. 


CAMP DIRECTOR — 15 years’ experi- 
ence, childrens’ and adult camps, could 
take complete charge or assistant. Re- 
cruitment, staff, purchasing food, dining 
room, kitchen, entire camp repairs, etc. 
Write Box 710, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuehen, N. J. 


HEAD COUNSELOR, experienced; 
knowledge of all phases of camping; 
B.S. in physical education; Red Cross 
swimming and lifesaving instructor; now 
teaching physical education and science 
and coaching sports, I desire a position 
which may become permanent so that, 
coupled with my teaching and coaching, 
I may work with and for youngsters the 
year round. Write Box 709, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metu- 
chen, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, experienced in girls’ 
private camp desires position in girls’ 
camp as director or assistant, waterfront 
head or trips man. Many years’ experi- 
ence in all foregoing capacities. Public 
school teacher 20 years with M. A. 
Scout Leader. Male. Water Safety In- 
structor. Prefer Northern Michigan camp 
but will consider others. Write Box 708, 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


BOYS’ COUNSELOR OR NATURE IN- 
STRUCTOR position wanted in youth 
camp. Have Senior Red Cross Lifesaving, 





33 


know taxidermy, handicraft, marksman- 
ship, fishing. Eagle Scout with silver 
palm; 17 years old; three years’ experi- 
ence, Excellent references. Write Paul 
Bradley, Columbus, Nebr. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, PROGRAM DIREC- 
TOR or Waterfront Director position 
wanted. Available for summer, 1949. 
Wide experience and references. Age 27, 
married, two sons. Family accommoda- 
tions necessary. Present occupation Di- 
rector of Aquatics, Intramurals, and Stu- 
dent Activities at Detroit Institute of 
Technology. Write David B. Williams, 
Detroit Institute of Technology, 2020 
Witherell St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


CAMP DIRECTOR AVAILABLE, 29, 
veteran of R.C.A.F. Experienced in pro- 
gram, waterfront and administration of 
agency and semi-private boys’ camps. 
At present in Graduate School, McGill 
University. Willing to travel. Previous 
YMCA, private school and boys’ train- 
ing Institution experience. On hand June 
29th till October list. Write Box 699, 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut 
Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


COLLEGE GIRL wants waterfront po- 
sition doing either swimming or boating 
in camp located in New England area 
or western U.S, Experience: two years’ 
on waterfront of established Girl Scout 
camps, and attendance of Red Cross 
Small Craft School. Reply, Miss Anne 
- Phillips, 12 Elmwood Ave., La Grange, 


EXPERIENCED CAMP MAN — water- 
front, nature crafts, campcraft, in fact 
most camp work. 13 summers’ camp ex- 
perience. Excellent references, 17 years’ 
as scout and leader, Education student at 
present. Wish more rounded camp ex- 
perience is reason for change. Please 
give particulars. Write Mr. Francis Lo- 
gan, 2010 M’Haha Ave., Mineapolis 4, 
Minn, 

MATURE WOMAN would like position 
as camp mother and dietitian in summer 
camp. Have had 24 years’ experience 
in that capacity and as assistant to 


director. Write Box 713, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut Ave., Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 

SAILING, NAVAGATION, ROWING 


program director desires association with 
a boys’ nautical camp. Age, 39; with 20 
years’ salt and fresh water experience 
with boys, Navigation officer during 
World War II. Write Box 716 CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. JJ. 


INDIAN — WOODCRAFT PROGRAM 
DIRECTOR desires association with a 
boys’ camp in which the Indian—Wood- 
craft type program is a priority. Age 
39, with 25 years’ camp background. 
Write Box 717, CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. 
J. 


Help Wanted 


CAMP DIRECTOR and Girl Scout pro- 
fessional worker. Three months at camp, 


remainder of year on staff of Girl Scout 
metropolitan council. Experience as 
camp staff member required. Excellent 
position for right person. In reply, please 
give qualifications and references. Write 
Girl Scouts of Milwaukee County, 625 
N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


DIRECTOR - PROMOTER PARTNER. 
Beautiful Wyoming camp, fully equipped 
for 20 or more campers, with horse for 
each. Pack horse trips. Permanent build- 
ings. Write V Lazy Ranch, Box 116. 
Story, Wyo. 

WANTED FOR GIRLS’ CAMP in Maine 
—- counselors 21 or over for following 
activities — Arts and Crafts, Drama, 
Music, Sailing. Apply Apartment 1602, 
2 East 86 Street, New York 28. 

GIRLS’ CAMP in Maine wishes Counse- 
lors, Physical Education graduates; ex- 
perienced as teachers and counselors for 
following openings: Waterfront Direc- 
tor, Landsports Director. Apply Apart- 
—- 1602, 2 East 86 Street, New York 
8. 


HEAD COUNSELOR, graduate school 
of physical education with both teaching 
and camp experience, for girls’ camp 
in Maine. Write Box 706, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut Ave., Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 

COUNSELORS REQUIRED for a co- 
educational children’s camp in Northern 
Ontario. Apply Camp Wabi-Kon, 170 
Bloor Street, West, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


For Sale 


EXCEPTIONAL — 30 acres — 1300 
foot elevation, Sparta Mts., Sussex, N. J. 


‘Nice terrain, brook — timberland, crys- 


tal clear pond, sandy beach, swimming 
dock, all ingredients for ideal camp. 
Write H. H,. Vanderberg, P. O. Box 114, 
Passaic, N. J. 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL EQUIPPED 
CAMP, central New Hampshire, suitable 
girls or boys. Twenty permanent build- 
ings open sunny area surrounded by 
beautiful pine woods. Large house steam 
heat for winter, Infirmary, two recrea- 
tion buildings, craft house, squash court, 
bowling alley, stables, athletic field, ten- 
nis courts, sailboats, war canoes. Opera- 
ted twenty-six seasons. For information 
write Box 711, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N., J. 


SUMMER CAMP on beautiful, secluded 
lake in southern New Hampshire; fully 
equipped for 40 campers; within tripping 
distance of both the seashore and White 
Mountains; still in operation with an 
excellent reputation and_ following. 
Write C, H. Hubbard, 7619 Waverly St., 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


CAMP FOR SALE. Northern Wiscon- 
sin. Capacity 30 boys, girls, or adults. 
Room for expansion. Modern lodge and 
three sleeping cabins. Sand beach, ball 
diamond, boats, canoes, kitchen equip- 
ment, archery and riflery equipment, 
tools, Income supplemented by hunters 
and skiers. Fifteen acres. Price $22,000. 





Write Box 718, CAMPING MAGA-. 
ZINE, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N, 


J. 
Course Available 

SIX DAY BASIC SAILING COURSE, 
camp for counselors, teacher training 
in sailing; June 15 to 238, 1949, Green 
Lake, Wis. Enrollments to May Ist, !*or 
information address Frances H. Thomas, 
Box 366, Lockhart, Texas. 
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Play safe by placing your order NOW! 


SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
26 East 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


STEEL COTS 
DOUBLE BUNKS 
MATTRESSES 
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